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(GREETINGS 


Merchants who are members of the Business Men’s Association 
of Plainfield extend a cordial welcome to the thousands of visitors in 
Plainfield for the annual convention of the New Jersey State Letter 


Carriers. 


We trust that every visitor will go back to his home at the 
conclusion of the day to sing the praises of the city in which we are 
proud to do business; that thoughts of Plainfield hospitality will long 


remain to remind you of the Queen City of New Jersey. 


EIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


New Jersey 


State Letter Carrier’s Association 


TUESDAY, MAY 30, 1916 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


Managed and Compiled by 
ALBERT F. LA ROCK 


Published by 


Central Publishing Company, Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Owing to an engraver’s error, the copyright mark was omitted from the pictures of the 
Fire Department, Schools, Mr. A. J. Gavett, Mr. William R. Townsend and Mr. C. S. Sminck. 
Reproduction is prohibited without consent of the owner of copyright, Mr. Paul R. Collier. 


Cue 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


OrrFicers—John J. Walsh, President, Elizabeth; M. H. Taylor, 1st Vice-President, Hoboken; Wm. 
J. Hope, 2d Vice-President, Rutherford; Wm. F. Kelly, Secretary, Jersey City; Jos. M. Brennan, 
Treasurer, Orange; Harry A. Lane, Serg.-at-Arms, Bloomfield. 

EXECUTIVE BoAarp—C. Eugene Doyle, Chairman, Hoboken; Walter P. Ellis, Camden; R. Ward 
Hankins, Asbury Park; John R. McCormick, Plainfield; Thomas B. Kavenny, Montclair; 
Charles Manhoff, Newark; Arthur Storms, Ridgewood; Wm. J. Reddan, East Orange; Frank 
Schmitt, Boonton; John F. Kelley, Passaic. 


OFFICERS OF PLAINFIELD BRANCH, 396 
President, George W. Keen; Vice-President, Francis M. Legge; Secretary and Treasurer, John R. 
McCormick; Serg’t-at-Arms, Howard F. Miller. 
CONVENTION CoMMITTEE—Chairman, J. W. A. Bauersachs; Treasurer, George W. Keen; Secretary, 
J. R. McCormick; George L. Apgar, James E. Bailey. 


COMMITTEES 
Music CoMMITTEE—F. M. Legge, Frank Bailey. 
ParaDE CoMMITTEE—George L. Apgar, Chairman; H. F. Miller, Philip Giese, Arthur Joy, O. R. 
Pearson. 
SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE—James E. Bailey, Chairman; William Summers, Charles MacMurray. 
BANQUET COMMITTEE—John J. Hines, Chairman; E. E. Ripley, A. B. Dunham. 


REFRESHMENT COMMITTEE—Alva B. Dunham, Chairman; Frank Legge, J. R. McCormick, T. J. 
Meaney, A. H. Van Arsdale, O. Dodge, L. Sharp, F. Keller. 


Bapce ComMMmitTrEE—R. H. Loughlin, Chairman; William Summers, B. Shepherd. 
CONVENTION Room CoMMITTEE—Charles J. Schleif. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE—Chairman, J. W. A. Bauersachs; O. R. Pearson, F. Legge, F. Harold, J. J. 
Hines, H. F. Miller, C. J. MacMurray, George Keen, James Bailey, William Summers, P. 
Giese, G L. Apgar, R. H. Loughlin, Frank Bailey, T. J. Meaney, A. H. Van Arsdale, L. 
Sharp, O. Dodge, Frank Keller, Dan Van Winkle, B. H. Shepherd, E. E. Ripley, J. R. Mc- 
Cormick, C. J. Schleif, B. F. Stodd, A. B. Dunham, A. Joy, R. Heinold, C. Harrell, M. Han- 
sen, C. H. Lehman. 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 

GENERAL CommiTTEE—A. E. Hoagland, Chairman; Garret A. Keating, Secretary; A. E. Force, 
DW. Littell iC. Vail). Ay eGatiney, 2. by Burns Aw bP laRockwal Reabort osmothbeng, 
C. B. Repp, A. C. Wilmerding, A. L. Seidler, William Floersch, Charles S$. Sminck, L. V. F. 
Randolph, J. W. A. Bauersachs, Edward S. Ralston, J. J. Carroll, Thad. Doane, Jr., George 
Finger, Geo. R. Wescott, Henry Haurand. 

FINANCE CommitrEE—A. E. Force, Chairman; Wm. Floersch, Treasurer; C. B. Repp, T. C. Vail, 
L. V. F. Randolph, A. E. Hoagland. 


PusBLiciry ComMMirTEE—Sam. Rothberg, Chairman; J. W. A. Bauersachs, Garret A. Keating, J. A. 
Gaffney, A. F. LaRock, Leslie R. Fort, Edward S. Ralston. 


LINE OF MARCH 


Parade forms at Seventh street and Watchung avenue, to Crescent, to College place, to Ninth 
street, to Arlington avenue, to West Eighth street, to Plainfield avenue, to West Seventh street, 
to Central avenue, to Front street, to Park avenue, to North avenue, to Watchung avenue, to 
Front street, to Somerset street, to Park place, to Grove street, to Rockview avenue, to Sycamore 
avenue, to Myrtle avenue, to Geraud avenue, to Tabernacle, and disband. 


FORMATION 


First Division—Grand Marshal, Plainfield Police, North Plainfield Police, 1st Bat., 2nd Inf., N. G. 
N. J. Band; Cos. K, I, C and F; Co. H, Uniformed Rank, Jr. O. U A. M.; Crescent Co., No. 
13, Uniformed Rank, K. of P.; Degree Team Somerset Council, Jr. O. U. A. M.; Freedom Com- 
mandery, No. 5, K. G. E. 

Second Division—N Y. Letter Carriers’ Band; 1st Div. N. Y. Letter Carriers; N. Y. Letter Carriers’ 
Fife and Drum Corps; 2nd Div. N. Y. Lett2r Carriers; N. Y. Federal Military Band; 3rd 
Div. N. Y. Letter Carriers; N. Y. Letter Carriers’ Sons’ Fife and Drum Corps; 4th Div. N. Y. 
Letter Carriers. 

Third Division—Newark Letter Carriers Band, Newark Letter Carriers. 

Fourth Division—Drum Corps, Letter Carriers from Elizabeth. 

Fifth Diviston—Drum Corps, Letter Carriers from Jersey City. 

Sixth Division—Drum Corps, Letter Carriers from Morristown, Rutherford and Ridgewood. 

Seventh Division—Bayonne Band, Letter Carriers from Bayonne, Montclair and Hoboken. 

Eighth Division—Drum Corps, Letter Carriers from Orange, Summit, South Orange and Glen Ridge. 

Ninth Division—Drum Corps, Letter Carriers from New Brunswick, Princeton, Bound Brook and 
Red Bank. : 

Tenth Division—Plainfield Band, Letter Carriers from Plainfield and vicinity. 

Eleventh Division—Citizens’ Committee and guests in automobiles. 

Twelfth Division—Fire Apparatus from Plainfield Fire Department. 


ae. 


History of the Post Office in Plainfield 


(Compiled from the Archives of the Government, and from local sources of information). 


CHARLES E. BUELL To 1896 


Atvin E. Hoacianp To 1916 


The Postal System a Growth, Not a Construction. Ye Ancients Made a Bluff at Writing. 
Courts and Kings Sent Letters by Couriers Ages Ago— Mails and Letter Carriers for 
the People is a Modern System. 


The art of expressing ideas by visible signs 
or characters inscribed on some material, and 
now called writing, had its origin at least be- 
fore the year 3000 B. C., for Hieroglyphics 
written in stone are as early as that date. 

With the invention of writing there must 
have been an occasional interchange of written 
matter, and the conveyance of letters must have 
had an early history. 

It is known that the Assyrian and Persian 
monarchs, in time of war, 
had posts at intervals of 
a day’s journey apart, 
with horses saddled 
ready to carry forward 
despatches of the despot. 
In the Roman empire 
swift horses passed im- 
perial edicts from prov- 
ince to province. In the 
13th century postriders 
carried government de- 
spatches in various coun- 
tries. When the Span- 
ish invaders entered 
Peru, in 1527, they found 
a system of posts in oper- 
ation, fleet-footed  run- 
ners carrying peculiarly 
formed messages. 

The earliest posts for 
the accommodation of the 
general public, of which 
there is an authentic rec- 
ord, was under the aus- 
pices of the government, 
and was established be- 
tween Brussels and Vi- 
enna, in 1516. ‘The com- 
plete organization of a 
postal system in England 
did not take place until 
1640. 

In 1656 the rates of 
postage in Great Britain, was 2 d, for a let- 
ter going a distance of 80 miles; 4 d, for 
a letter going 140 miles; and 6 d, for a longer 
distance. In 1685, a penny post was established 
in London, and from that time on the system 
of post offices have increased throughout the 
world, multiplying the blessings which come 
to mankind by rapid methods of intercommuni- 
cation. 

In the English colonies, which afterwards 


ALVIN E. HOAGLAND 


Postmaster 


became the United States, a postal system was 
projected as early as 1692; but it did not get 
into full operation as an organized system until 
1710. By an Act of Parliament of that year 
the postmaster general of the colonies was ‘“‘to 
keep his chief office for letters in New York 
and other chief offices at convenient place, or 
places, in other of her majesty’s provinces or 
colonies in America.” ‘The revenue from this 
system was, for many years, very small. 

In 1753 Benjamin 
Franklin was appointed 
deputy postmaster gen- 
eral, and was guaranteed 
the sum of 600 pounds 
or $3,000 per annum for 
the salary of himself and 
assistant. In 1760 he 
startled the people of the 
colonies by proposing to 
run a stage wagon to 
carry the mails from 
Philadelphia to Boston 
once a_ week, starting 
from each city on Mon- 
day morning, and reach- 
ing the destination on 
Saturday night. In 1774, 
while he was in Engiand, 
he was removed from 
office. 

In 1789 the constitution 
of the United States con- 
ferred upon Congress the 
exclusive control of pos- 
tal matters for all the 
States, and Congress at 
once organized the post 
ofhce department, and 
passed the necessary laws 
for the protection of the 
mails; establishing the 
rates of postage, which, 
from the organization of 
the department until 1816 were: for a single let- 
ter (composed on a single sheet of paper, 
under 40 miles, 8 cents; under 90 miles, 10 
cents; under 150 miles, 12 1-2 cents; under 300 
miles, 17 cents; under 500 miles, 20 cents; 
over 500 miles, 25 cents. After 1816 modifi- 
cation of these rates followed from time to 
time, the rates being based upon the weight 
of letters, and including rates for newspapers, 
pamphlets, etc. 


On April ist, 1800, the post office was estab- 
lished at Plainfield, New Jersey, which before 
that time had been known by the name of Mili- 
town, being a part of Westfield township, and 
included in Essex county; before the establish- 
ment of the post office here the few inhabitants 
had received their letters at the post ofhce at 
the nearby village of Scotch Plains. 

In The Plainfield Herald, published October 
22nd, 1835, the following facts regarding the 
town, as it was in the early days, are given: 

In the year 1800 there were 155 persons and 
only 20 houses in the village; in 1820 there 
were 430 persons and 68 houses; in 1830 there 
were 700 persons and 102 houses; in 1835 there 
were 1030 persons and 138 houses. There were 
10 hat manufactories making $80,000 worth of 
hats annually; 6 tailoring establishments mak- 
ing garments for the southern and other trade; 
the cost of labor alone amounting to $12,000 
annually; 1 tailoring establishment having a 
capital of $6,000. Six dry goods stores em- 
ploying $21,000 capital; 1 grocery store with 
$1,000 capital; 6 shoe stores making yearly 
$6,000 worth of boots and shoes; 4+ wheelwright 
shops; 6 blacksmith shops; 2 drug stores; 2 
public houses; 1 coppersmith and tinsmith; J 
saddle and harness maker; 1 watchmaker; 1 
tan yard; 2 cabinetmakers; 2 grist mills; 1 saw 
mill; 1 millinery store; 2 master masons; 4 
master carpenters; 3 butchers; 1 stone cutter; 
1 printing office; 1 bakery and confectionery; a 
fire insturance company with a capital of $18,- 
000; 2 fire engines; 5 places of public worship; 
1 Baptist, 1 Presbyterian; 1 Methodist. and 2 
Quakers, 

There were two seminaries, the Plainfield 
Seminary and the Plainfield Classical Insti- 
tute, 

There were three physicians and one lawyer. 

There was a hat factory within a mile of the 
village making $40,000 worth of hat bodies a 
year. 

In 1800 there was one store kept by Thomas 
Nesbit, and one school house in the edge of the 


forest, near where Richmond street enters 
Front street, and there was only the Quaker 
meeting house. 

As late as 1830 there were slaves owned in 
the town, and these were doubtless counted in 
the enumeration of the presons dwelling in the 
village. 

The central figure in the town was the old 
mill, around which clustered the log houses 
and frame dwellings, the store and one or two 
shops. The old mill was first built in 1755 and 
at first stood under the dam; but was moved 
in 1782 to the site known as French’s Mill, 
now owned by A. M. Griffen Co. 

The original old mill still serves as a barn, 
its timbers being in very good condition, 
although 160 years old. 

The road from Quibbletown (now New Mar- 
ket) to Scotch Plains, the Mountain road, now 
Somerset street, and a road to Rahway, begin- 
ning about where Peace street now is, con- 
stituted the travelled roads of the village of 
Plainfield, in 1800. 

There was no bridge over the brook, and the 
course of the road to the mountain turned from 
the present course of Somerset street at the mill 
towards the dam where it crossed the stream at 
a ford located between the dam and where the 
bridge now is; the road then turned back and 
followed the course of what is now Somerset 
street to the mountains. In 1818 there was a 
stone arch bridge built over the brook at the 
place where the present bridge is located, and 
with a drive way through the brook at the side 
of the bridge, and with the date of building the 
bridge cut in the stone work, as recalled by 
living persons. 

There was no newspaper published in this 
vicinity, other than The Commercial Advertiser, 
of New York, and The Pennsylvania Packet, 
probably published at Philadelphia, which last 
named paper, in 1800, became a daily paper, 
the first daily paper in the United States. In 
1800 there were something like 200 papers 
published in the United States; but many of 
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them were issued at long intervals, and the 
sending of papers through the mails was not 
common even as late as 1840, and the sending 
of letters was not as common, as compared 
with the population, as it is at the present time. 
“Consequently, the post ofice was a small affair, 
having mails only once or twice a week for 
many years, and persons now living can rec- 
ollect the post office as constisting of simply a 
case three feet square provided with pigeon 
holes for the letters, and placed upon a desk 
within reach of those who might wish to reach 
for the letters and look them over, without 
troubling the postmaster to make the search. 

The pay of the second postmaster, who held 
from 1805 to 1817, is said to have been as small 
as five dollars a year, and that during his 
term of office mails were sent and received but 
twice each week. 

There were no postage stamps until 1847 
and for some time after they were not in com- 
mon use. There were no envelopes used in 
the early days; the letter was written upon 
a square sheet, folded so that the writing was 
entirely enclosed, and as thus folded they 
were sealed with a wafer, or sealing wax. 
The writing was done with a pen made from 
a goose quill; there was no blotting paper, 
and sand was poured over the moist ink to 
absorb it, and then the sand was poured back 
into a sand box. A sand box and a box of 
wafers were a part of a complete equipment 
for letter writing as late as 1860. 

The postmaster wrote the name of the place 
from which a letter was sent, upon the upper 
left hand corner, together with the date of 
sending, and upon the right hand corner was 
written paid, if the postage had been pre- 
paid, for it was possible to send letters “post- 
age due” until 1855; and have the postage 
collected from the person receiving the same. 

The postmaster made a record of each let- 


ter sent and received, and a written way bill 
went with each letter sent for many years, 
and as late as the days of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, a written way bill accompanied 
each package of letters, and a record of the 
packages was kept and forwarded to the de- 
partment at Washington, quarterly or annu- 
ally. Even now a printed slip, post mark- 
ed, goes with each package. 

The mails were carried by the stages before 
the railroad was completed. In 1820 there was 
a stage line running daily from the town of 
Flemington to Elizabethtown, as _ Elizabeth 
was then called. This line passed through 
Somerville, Plainfield and Springfield, and 
connected with boats at Elizabethtown, the 
boats leaving at a point on the river near 
the court house and being towed by horses to 
what is now  Elizabethport, but which 
was then called Elizabethtown Point; from 
thence it sailed to New York, making the trip 
in a day if winds were favorable. 

In later years two steamboats, the “Water- 
witch” and “Cinderella,” plied between Eliz-~ 
abethtown Point and New York, and still later 
the “Red Jacket,’ a superior boat, was put on, 
and continued to run until chartered by the 
Government for use in the war of the rebel- 
lion. The stage lines also connected at Eliz- 
abethtown with stages for Jersey City, via 
Newark. 

The stage horses were changed at Plain- 
field, and in later years the property was 
largely owned by Plainfield” men. Mie 
coaches were large and mounted upon wide 
leather straps, giving an easy swinging motion 
to the body of the moving vehicle and making 
a ride enjoyable. 

The mails were carried by the stage lines 
until 1838, when the railroad was finished to 
Plainfield; but as the road was not extended 
beyond Plainfield for several years, it is likely 
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that the mails for places west of here con- 
tinued to be carried by the stage. 

Although the stages run daily until the 
railroad was completed, the mails did not 
go and come daily, as the population and bus- 
iness remained small; persons now living can 
recall the time when all the letters comprising 
a mail brought by a stage could be readily 
held in one hand. With the completion of 
the railway the population has grown until in 
1895, there were 13,629 in Plainfield, and 
4,879 in North Plainfield, making a total popu- 
lation of 18,508 depending upon Plainfield’s 
post ofhce; and the growth of the postal sys- 
tem in its connection with Plainfield has been 
such that there is thrice as much mail re- 
ceived now as there was twelve years ago, as 
estimated by competent persons. 

The following is a list of the postmasters 
who have served the people of Plainfield, with 
the date of the appointment of each: 


youth, performed the duties of the office after 
his death and until a successor was duly ap- 
pointed. 

Samuel Manning was a one-third owner in 
the historic mill now owned by A. M. Griffen 
Co., in its rebuilt form, having made the 
purchase of a one-third right in the same at 
the close of 1797. He also was the proprie- 
tor of the tavern which was located where No. 
144 West Front street now is. 

The post office was in the bar-room of this 
tavern, according to tradition. 

During Mr. Manning’s term of office, in 1816, 
the rate of postage was changed from 8 cents 
for 40 miles, to 10 cents for 80 miles. 

Aaron M. Osborn, the third postmaster, en- 
tered upon the duties of the office December 
3, 1817, serving during the two terms of Pres- 
ident Monroe, and nearly two years under the 
administration of John Quincy Adams or until 
July 6, 1827, a period of ten years. 


POSTMASTER. ADMINISTRATION BE US ee 
COMMISSION SERVED 

1. J. F. Randolph, Adams’ and Jefferson’s April 1, 1800 4 
2. S. Manning, Jefferson’s and Madison’s Dec. 16, 1905 12 
3. A. M. Osborn, Monroe’s and J. Q. Adams Dec. 3, 1817 10 
4. J Manning, Adams, Jackson and Van Buren’s July 6, 1827 13 
Slee Wee rale, Van Buren’s, Harrison and ‘Tyler’s Dec. 30, 1840 5 
6. F. Kirkpatrick, Polk’s July 3, 1845 4 
Th, MB. (Croeniteg Taylor and Filmore’s May 3, 1849 4 
8. J. Manning Pierce’s and Buchanan’s Feb. 19, 1853 8 
@. 1B, IME, IDhuvatay, Lincoln’s and Johnson’s May 28, 1861 8 
1OSMVVemV all Grant’s, Hayes and Garfield’s April 21, 1869 13 
1a eR eeOpe: Arthur’s Feb. 13, 1882 4 
12 Ven orce;, Cleveland’s May 1, 1886 4 
13. BE. R. Pope, Harrison’s Feb. 25, 1890 4 
14 J. M. Hetfield, Cleveland’s May 11, 1894 4 


15. Elias H. Bird, McKinely’s, two terms, 


16. Alvin E. Hoagland, 


Roosevelt's and Taft’s 
Wilson’s 


July 1, 1898 16 
July 1, 1914, Now serving 


John F. Randolph, the first postmaster, was 
appointed to the office April 1st, 1800, and 
held the ofhce until December 16, 1805. 


He is said to have lived in a house that was 
located at or near what is at present the cor- 
ner of Front and Somerset streets; but which 
were then known, according to old deeds, as 
“the road from Quibbletown to Scotch Plains,” 
and the “Mountain Road”; New Market be- 
ing now the name for what was then called 
Quibbletown. 

It is the tradition that the post office was 
kept in the house in which the postmaster 
lived, which would make its location about 
on the corner of Front and Somerset streets. 

Mr Randolph served under the administra: 
tions of both Presidents Adams and Jefferson, 
the former being what was termed a Feder- 
alist, and the last named being a Democrat- 
Republican, as the Democratic party was 
then called 

Samuel Manning, the second postmaster, 
entered upon the duties of the office Decem- 
ber 16, 1805; his term of office was twelve 
years. 

His term of office was under the administra- 
tion of Jefferson and two terms of Madison, 
until December 3, 1817. He is said to have 
died in office, and that his son, Jacob Man- 
ning, afterwards postmaster, and then a mere 


Mr. Osborn owned a stage line, and kept a 
country store at what is now No. 125 West 
Front street. Mr. Osborn lived over the store. 


Jacob Manning, the fourth postmaster, was 
a son of Samuel Manning, of whom mention 
has been made. He entered upon the duties of 
the office July 6, 1827, and served until Decem- 
ber 30, 1840, thirteen years, holding the office 
under the administrations of John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Jackson and Martin Van 
Buren. 


The post office was for a time in the tavern 
where his father had previously kept it; but 
afterwards it was removed to a small addition, 
to a house standing where No. 224 West Front 
street now is, and which later on became the 
office of Dr. Stillman. 

During Mr. Manning’s term of office, ina 
1835, the first newspaper, The Plainfield Her- 
ald, was published in Plainfield, by Isaac Cole, 
and, in 1838, the railroad was completed to 
Plainfield, and the mail was carried by cars 
instead of by stage as heretofore. Letters 
were advertised in the newspapers for the first 
time in September 1835. 

John W. Craig, the fifth postmaster, was a 
physician, living in North Plainfield, opposite 
the present residence of Charles P. Sebring, 
and where the block owned by Mr. Alex Thorn, 
now stands. 


Dr. Craig had a drug store on the corner of 
Main and Cherry streets, as Front street and 
Park avenue were then called} commonly 
known as Stelle’s corner. The post office was 
in this store, and consisted of a case, with 
pigeon holes for the letters, placed upon a desk. 


Dr. Craig held the offce under the adminis- 
tration of Harrison and ‘Tyler, during the 
years from December 30, 1840, to July 3, 1845. 


Elias Kirkpatrick, the sixth postmaster, en- 
tered upon the duties of his office July 3, 1845, 
having the office in the store where now stands 
the Van Arsdale building, No. 125 East Front 
street; from there he moved the office to a small 
store located where is now the entrance to 
F. C. Langhorne’s photograph gallery, No. 107 
East Front street, where Mr. Kirkpatrick estab- 
lished a book store, with Enos W. Runyon as 
clerk, and assistant in the post office. 


He held the office four years under President 
Polk, from July 3, 1845, to May 3, 1849, 

During his term of office the rate of postage 
on letters was reduced from 10 cents for a 
distance of 80 miles, to 5 cents for any dis- 
tance under 300 miles. 

Dr. Lewis Craig, the seventh postmaster, was 
a brother of John W. Craig, and he placed the 
post office in the drug store where his brother 
had formerly had it at what is now the corner 
of Front street and Park avenue. He was as- 
sisted by Mr. Alex. Shotwell, then a clerk in 
the drug store. Dr. Lewis Craig held the office 
four years under the administration of Taylor 
and of Millard Fillmore, from May 3, 1840, 
until February 19, 1853. 

During his term of office the postage on a 
single letter that weighed one-half an ounce, 
was made 3 cents, if prepaid, but was 5 cents 
if not prepaid; drop letters were rated at 1 
cent and weekly newspapers were allowed to be 
sent anywhere in the county where they were 
published, free of postage. Stamped envelopes 
were first introduced during his term of office, 
in 1861, and in 1851 the rate at which letters 
could be sent 3,000 miles was 3 cents, if the 
postage was prepaid. 

Jacob Manning, by a second appointment, 
became the eighth postmaster, entering upon 
his term of service February 19, 1853, and 
serving until May 28, 1861, eight years, being 
under the administrations of Franklin Pierce 
and of James Buchanan. 

He removed the post office to the corner of 
Front street and Park avenue, where John J. 
Kenney now has a store. His son, Samuel 
Manning, and George Dewey, assisted him in 
the office, and the mail was carried between 
the post office and the depot by Frazee White- 
head. 

During his term of office, it is remembered 
that rented call boxes had become a feature in 
the post office. 

During this term of Mr. Manning’s office 
holding, in 1855, the rate of postage for a letter 
of one-half ounce weight, going any distance 
under 3,000 miles, was made 3 cents, with all 
letters prepaid. 

The mails had now increased to two mails 
each way every day, and newspapers and 
periodicals were common among the contents 
of mail bags. 

Elston M. Dunn, the ninth postmaster, who 
was appointed May 28, 1861, and served eight 
years, until April 1, 1869, under the administra- 
tions of Lincoln and of Johnson, kept the post 


office at first in a small frame building at No. 
126 West Front street, and to which place Mr. 
Manning had but recently moved the office. 

Mr. C. K. Compton was employed by Mr. 
Dunn, doing most of the retail work of the 
ofice, as Mr. Dunn was acting as assistant te 
the collector of Internal Revenue. 

There were now two mails each way daily, 
and the opening of the evening mail was the 
occasion of a general gathering of the youth of 
both sexes at the post office during the exciting 
times of the war period. 

The office was open from 7 a. m. until 9.30 
p. m., and the packages of letters at the time 
were accompanied by a written way bill, and 
a record of letters kept, requiring considerable 
time for the opening of mails. 

The business of the office had so increased 
that there were something like 200 rented call 
boxes in use during the first four years of Mr. 
Dunn’s term of office. 

In 1864, the postal money order system was 
introduced in the United States, and very soon 
Plainfield became a money order post office. 

During the last four years that Mr. Dunn 
held the ofice Mr. Wm. H. Williams devoted 
a part of his time to the duties of assistant, and 
Marvin M. Dunham, Walter Elliott and Ed- 
ward Nelson were employed successively in the 
office, which had now been moved to the store 
now No. 126 Park avenue; this removal is said 
to have taken place after the office had been 
kept for a time at what is now No. 109 East 
Front street, where Schwed Brothers’ store now 
is. 

Wallace Vail, the tenth postmaster, was ap- 
pointed April 21, 1869, and served until Feb- 
ruary 13, 1882, thirteen years, being in office 
under the administrations of Grant, Hayes and 
a portion of that of Garfield. 

The post ofhce was located at where 132 
Park avenue now is. Afterwards the office 
was removed to a small building where 207 
West Front street now is. 

Mrs. Vail, wife of the postmaster, has the 
distinction of being the only lady acting as an 
assistant in Plainfield’s post office, serving dur- 
ing the entire thirteen years, and doing the 
work of the office in an acceptable manner. 

The following named persons were employed 
successively during the time that Mr. Vail held 
the office, as helpers in the increasing business: 
Mulford Estil, Edward Nelson, Barton Kline, 
Stephen Vail, E. A. Gregg, Donaldson Ran- 
dolph and John Wallace. 

In 1874 the rate of registered letters was re- 
duced from 15 cents to 8 cents, and again, in 
June, 1875, raised to 10 cents. 

The number of rented call boxes had in- 
creased to something like 800 and 100 lock 
boxes, and there were now three mails each 
way, daily. 

Jerry Blair, the colored porter, carried the 
mail between the post office and the depot on 
his shoulder, during Mr. Vail’s term of office. 

Elias R. Pope, the eleventh postmaster, ac- 
cepted the appointment upon the urgent soli- 
citation of Senator William J. Sewell, having 
made no application for the place until after 
his appointment had been made, when the 
application was filed as a required formality. 

When Mr. Pope entered upon the duties of 
the office, he removed it from a small building 
on West Front street, to what is now No. 115 
East Front street, in 1883, and at his own ex- 
pense fitted up the office, putting in 1,200 rent- 


ed call boxes, and 500 lock boxes, besides 
many other improvements, among which was 
the addition of a cart for conveying the mails 
between the post office and the depot that had 
heretofore been carried upon the back of a 
person employed for the purpose. 

In 1883, Mr. Pope visited Washington, and 
brought about a new arrangement which placed 
the post office upon a _ thoroughly business 
basis by the system which he was enabled to 
inaugurate, through the potent influence of 
United States Senator Sewell with the post 
office department, at Washington. Previously 
the postmasters had received a salary, and had 
been left to pay all incidental expenses; but 
Mr. Pope made an arrangement by which the 
rent, light and fuel, was paid for by the Goy- 
ernment, as was also the hire of the clerks, and 
employed persons. This transfer of the ex- 
penses from the individual to the Government, 
resulted in the improvement of the service, and 
brought the post office in Plainfield fully up to 
the post ofhces of other cities of like size as 
Plainfield. 

Mr. Pope held the office until May 1, 1884, 
under the administration of President Arthur, 
being in office four years. 

During his term of service the foreign money- 
order system was instituted in Plainfield, under 
his direction, and the reduction of postage on 
letters from 3 cents to 2 cents, and on news- 
papers from 2 cents to 1 cent a pound, oc- 
curred. 

The persons employed in the post office dur- 
ing this term were: 

F. A. Pope, Assistant Postmaster; Ira D. 
Shay, Money Order Clerk; Geo. C. Godown, 
Albert Runyon, James Blair, Frank Van 
Winckle, Clerks; Edward G. Pope, Stamp 
Clerk; Jacob Dunham, Mail Carrier. 

William L. Force, the twelfth postmaster, 
was appointed May 1, 1886, and held the 
office under the administration of President 
Cleveland for four years, until Feb. 25, 1890. 

The office was in the building No. 115 East 
Front street, known as the Schorb building. 

During his term of service street letter boxes, 
to the number of about thirty, were placed 
about the streets, and the important addition of 
the free delivery system by letter carriers, was in- 
stituted, and the post office in Plainfield be- 
came a full-fledged office. By the introduction 
of the carrier system the number of rented call 
boxes and lock boxes was considerably dimin- 
ished. 

The following named persons were em- 
ployed: 

J. L. Force, Assistant Postmaster; E. G. 
Pope, Money Order Clerk; Albert Runyon, 
General Delivery; A. C. Rodgers, J. H. White- 
nack, Charles Pratt, Clerks; R’.V. Stryker, 
Stamp Clerk; succeeded by Joel D. Hedden as 


Stamp Clerk. Edward Martin and Nixon 
Morris carried the mails between the office and 
the depot. 

The carriers were: 1st, Solomon Flagg; 


2nd, E. T. Van Winkle; 3rd, Joseph Shepard; 
4th, Peter Flynn; 5th, William Demarest; 6th, 
John Mackey; 7th, Edward Hann. 

Elias R. Pope, the thirteenth postmaster by 
a second appointment made February 25, 1890, 
served under the administration of President 
Benjamin Harrison for four years, until June 
1, 1894. 

He removed the post office from the Schorb 


building, No. 115 East Front street, to the 
Van Arsdale building, No. 127 East Front street. 

The following named persons were em- 
ployed: 

Staff—F. A. Pope, Assistant Postmaster and 
Superintendent of Carriers; John H. White- 
nack, Registry and Stamp Clerk; George C. 
Godown, Money Order Clerk; Joel D. Hedden, 
Mailing Clerk. 

Carriers—Ist, John A. Neighbor; 2nd, R. H. 
Loughlin; 3rd, Peter V. Weaver; 4th, Charles 
B. Stephens; 5th, William Demarest; 6th, J. W. 
H. Bauersachs; 7th, Edward T. Hann; 8th, 
Edward T. Dunn; 9th, Edward T. Van Winkle. 

On May 11, 1894, John M. Hetfield was ap- 
pointed as the fourteenth postmaster, by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

The post ofice was removed from the Van 
Arsdale building to the Babcock building, and 
refitted, being a well arranged office in all of 
its furnishings, and having 200 rented call 
boxes, and 250 of the lock boxes. 

Seventeen new street boxes were added, 
making sixty-five in all, with three large boxes 
for papers and packages, as the conveniences 
that existed for the public in the matter of 
mailing facilities. Two  sub-stations were 
established for the further convenience of the 
people, one at Clinton avenue, and the other 
at Netherwood, and a second vehicle added to 
the delivering system. 

Mr. George C. Godown, Superintendent of 
Carriers, died December 8, 1895. 

The! service given was not surpassed by any 
post office in a city of the population of Plain- 
field, which is true for the last two decades. 

The following named persons comprised the 
assistants and letter carriers at that time: 

Staff—John H. Whitenack, Assistant Post- 
master and Superintendent of Carriers; Wil- 
liam B. Sharp, Money Order Clerk; E. C. Claw- 
son, Registry and Stamp Clerk; Joel D. Hed- 
den, Mailing Clerk. 

Carriers—Ist, John A. Neighbor; 2nd, R. H. 
Loughlin; 3rd, Charles B. Stephens; 4th, Will- 
iam Demarest; 5th, D. L. Shea; 6th, J. W. A. 
Bauersachs; 7th, Edward E. Hann; 8th, Ed- 
ward T. Dunn; 9th, Edward T. Van Winkle; 
10th, P. J. Revelle. 

John M. Hetfield served until June 30th, 1898, 
at which date Mr. Elias H. Bird was made 
postmaster. He served for sixteen years until 
June 30th, 1914, during the terms of McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt, two terms, Taft and Wilson. 
During the term of his office Plainfield passed 
from second class to first class office. During 
his administration fifty street letter boxes 
were placed, making 116 now in use. The 
two sub-stations in Clinton avenue and Nether- 
wood were discontinued and new sub-stations 
were established, at Debele & Stahl’s, 111 
Somerset street, W. T. Banks, Netherwood 
avenue and Second street and W. W. Galaway’s, 
Grant avenue and South Second street. Eleven 
additional clerks were added and sixteen ad- 
ditional carriers, and three R. F. D. routes. The 
special delivery system was established and also 
the parcel post. During Mr. Bird’s admin- 
istration he installed the Flier Cancelling Ma- 
chine and an adding machine, and two type- 
writers. Mr. Bird was a most efficient and 
courteous postmaster and very highly esteemed. 
He is now a Common Councilman. 

On June 30th, 1914, Mr. Alvin E. Hoagland, 
the present incumbent, was made postmaster. 


During his administration one additional station 
has been established at the corner of Fourth 
street and Watchung avenue, two additional 
clerks and one carrier has been appointed, 
and an electric parcel post delivery wagon 
has been added. 

A count of mail delivered in Plainfield dur- 
ing the week of April 3rd to April 8th, 
1916, showed 123,024 pieces of first class mail 
delivered, and 36,500 papers and periodicals. 

During the year 1915, 21,394 special deliveries 
were made; 152,514 pieces of parcel post were 
delivered. 

From December 23rd to May 8th, 1,724,900 
pieces of first class mail were sent out, and 
from September, 1910, to May 8th, 1916, the 
total number of pieces of first class mail sent 
out was 21,724,900. 

There are eighteen incoming mails and seven- 
teen outgoing mails. 

During 1915 there were 33,583 money orders 
issued averaging about $6.50 to an order issued, 
and money orders paid were 20,324. Also in 
addition 3,543 international money orders were 
issued. 

15,545 pieces of mail were registered. There 
were also 1,147 depositors in the postal savings 
department. 

The approximate income of the post office 
for 1915 was $100,000. 

The office is still in the Babcock building, 
but a new Federal post office is being erected, 


which is expected to be ready for occupancy 
the coming fall. The building and grounds 
will cost $120,000, $30,000 of which was spent 
for the grounds. 


The present office force consists of Alvin F. 
Hoagland, Postmaster; William B. Sharp, As- 
sistant Postmaster; Edward T. Van Winkle, 
Chief Mail Clerk; A. E. La Porte, Assistant 
Mail Clerk; James B. Conkling, Money Order 
Clerk; E. KK. Squire, Assistant Money Order 
Clerk; D. T. Clawson, Registry Clerk; Daniel 
J. Shea and William H. Thorn, Stamp Clerks; 
Ernest A. Millard, General Delivery Clerk, 
and George F. Monahan, Assistant. Mail 
Clerks, George A.-Bailey, William Demarest, 
Leroy S. Hann, Clarence V. Rittenhouse, C. H. 
Weaver and Arthur S. Robinson. 


Letter Carriers—F. M. Legge, O. R. Pearson, 
Ree Viestiaroldin | |e tines Herts Mablere Chas: 
G. MacMurray, George W. Keen, James E. 
Bailey, W. F. Summers, Phil Giese, George L. 


“Apgar, R. H. Loughlin, F. W. Bailey, Thomas 


J. Meaney, A. H. VanArsdale, F. L. Sharp, 
Orrin G. Dodge, Frank Keller, D. G. Van 
Winkle, B H. Shepard, E. E. Ripley, J R Mc- 
Cormack, Chas. J. Schlief, J. W. A. Bauersachs, 
B. Frank Stodd, Alva B. Dunham, A. S. Joy. 

Rural Mail Carriers—Herbert F. Glaentzer, 
J Leslie Lambert and Rudolph Heinold. Ed- 
ward Erquhart, Star Route; Nelson Turner, 
Mail Messenger. 


Plainfield Real Estate 


Charles H. Lyman 


Plainfield’s real 
estate has always 
shown a steady in- 
crease in value. In 
the last fifteen 
years the values 
have increased 
from $8,329,500, 
with a tax rate of 
$2.46 in 1900, to 
$30,500,000 with a 
tax rate of $1.91 in 
1915: 

During that time 
many city improve- 
ments have been 
made, which have 

been of great advantage to every resident of 
our city. While the cost has been hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, the lower tax rate 
shows how well and economically we have 
been governed. All these improvements have 
been the means of causing a steady growth 
in our population. 

Real estate holders in our business centre, 
have seen their property values increased more 
than double in that time, and with this has 
come an increase in rents in proportion, mak- 
ing this class of property particularly desir- 
able for investment purposes. 

The residential section of our city, no matter 


in what direction you go, is a series of beauti- 
ful homes, fine old shade trees and well kept 
streets; all locations having every modern im- 
provement so that country life can be en- 
joyed to its full without any of the disad- 
vantages usually met with in a smaller place. 


These sections have kept pace with the bus- 
iness growth, both as to the increased values 
and new homes constructed. 


Fortunately for us, the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey has given us four 
stations which bring all the out-lying prop- 
erty within easy walking distance of some 
one of them. This, with one hundred and 
twenty trains daily, to and from New York, 
constitute a service- which cannot be sur- 
passed or equalled in this vicinity for the 
businessman, who commutes every day. In 
addition, it has brought into the market a 
great deal of well situated property, which 
can be purchased at a modest price. 


The factories, which have been erected, form 
no small part of our healthy growth. The 
employees are high-grade mechanics requir- 
ing first class homes for their families 


All of these things taken together, make an 
ideal home city, unequalled in its advantages, 
and form real estate conditions that give the 
investor a good return on his money, and 
the homeseeker an ideal place to live. 
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Plainfield Politically 


Mayor Leighton Calkins 


Others will speak 
of Plainfield com- 
mercially, its rail- 
road facilities and 
industrial future; 
of its sp lendid 
schools, its public 
library, its hospit- 
al, charitable or- 
ganizations, and 
public welfare 
agencies; and of its 
churches and_ the 
generosity of those 
in the community 
from whom in any 
emergency for the 

relief of the suffering and needy there is al- 
ways immediate and public-spirited response. M 
shall say just a word about Plainfield politi- 
cally, using the word in a broad sense as de- 
scriptive of its government and of the attitude 
of its people with respect to their public affairs. 


Plainfield with a population of about 25,000 
—not including the Borough of North Plain- 
field, which nevertheless is socially, commerci- 
ally and geographically an integral part of the 
community as such—has a mayor and common 
council form of government under a charter 
granted in 1872, two councilmen being elected 
from each of the four wards and three at large. 
The council is both a legislative and in part 
an administrative body, acting through council 
committees in the management of considerable 
routine administrative work, as well as in the 
formulation of plans and policies for recom- 
mendation to the council. 

In like manner the mayor, in addition to the 
usual functions of an executive, is charged with 
certain specific administrative duties; but his 
opportunities for constructive administrative 
work are almost without limit if he 
has a mind to interest himself gener- 
ally «in matters of public concern. This 
is not due to our form of government, 
which unquestionably could be improved. For 
example, it is hardly in accord with present 
day standards that the administrative details 
of our public affairs should be managed by 
citizens who serve without pay and who on 
account of their private business can devote 
only a small part of their time, for the most 
part in the evening, to city matters. 


Some day Plainfield will have a small coun- 
cil or directorate, the members serving without 
pay, which will pass only on the high points — 
the questions of policy; and all administrative 
matters will be in charge of a well paid 
centralized executive, or chief administrative 
official, who will be given broad general pow- 
ers and held responsible for business results. 


But the point I wish to make is that Plain- 
field is actually enjoying, under what is gener- 
ally styled an old-fashioned form of govern- 
ment, many of the benefits, though not all of 
them, which in most communities, because of 
political interference, can be had only by 
adopting city-manager and other devices based 
on the principles of successful private busi- 


ness; so that those of us who are not content 
always to glide along habitual grooves, and 
believe that the science of municipal govern- 
ment is advancing and must be reckoned with, 
are opposed nevertheless to haste in making 
changes and are satisfied, in view of our 
secure position, to let others serve as pioneers 
in trying out the municipal experiments of a 
somewhat nervously constituted generation. We 
can afford where others cannot, to wait until 
time shall put its stamp of approval upon 
one or another of these modern contrivances. 

I have spoken of the mayor’s opportunities 
for constructive service, even in matters which 
technically are the concern only of the govern- 
ing and administrative body—that is, the com- 
mon council. Why is this possible? It is 
because of a sort of esprit de corps or team- 
play, among officials, heads of departments 
and employees, which make it a delight to be 
in the public service. If a mayor wishes, the 
councilmen will gather about a table with him, 
and discuss and formulate policies for the city 
precisely as would commissioners under a com- 
mission form of government. If a mayor 
wishes he may “sit in’ with councilmen at all 
their council committee meetings, and_parti- 
cipate in their deliberations and advise them, 
and with them, in everything that concerns 
the public service. It’s up to the mayor to 
lend a hand, to take a hand, if he will. He 
is not held off at arm’s length and relegated 
to his charter powers. Nor does it make a 
particle of difference what are the party af- 
filiations of mayor or councilmen. Our officials 
by habit or for convenience generally run on 
tickets of their own choice. But it would be 
dificult to point to an important official act 
in many years and give it a party label. 

There seems also to be an entire lack of 
jurisdictional jealousy, and there is a get-to- 
gether policy among officials on account of 
which I think Plainfield may rightly lay claim 
to distinction among cities of its class if not 
among all the cities of the country. 

This team-play is not confined to officials. 
There is public criticism, of course. I some- 
times think there is not enough of the right 
kind—the kind which shows as continuous and 
live an interest by the people as they might 
take in their public affairs. But at any 
rate there is very little unfair or hasty fault- 
finding. The people prefer to back up their 
officials; the newspapers would rather com- 
mend than scold; and the business and civic 
organizations always assume that motives are 
honest and disinterested even where action is 
not unequivocally endorsed. 

If we err at all it seems to be on the side of 
being too well satisfied with ourselves. But 
Plainfield has the basic requirements, the sure 
foundation, for constructive community welfare 
and advancement. It is just a matter of civic 
pride:—not a matter or acquiring it, because 
we have it potentially. It is just a question of 
fostering it, leading it into right channels, 
giving full and hearty expression to it, so 
that it shall be a vital force in the growth 
of the community and in the development 
of the character of its people. 
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Industrial Plainfield 


Thomas C. Vail 


The advantages 
of Plainfield as an 
industrial center 
have come rapidly 
forward during 
the past few years 
and she is fast tak- 
ing the position 
that rightfully be- 
longs to her. — Sit- 
uated, as we are, 
on the main line of 
the Central Raiti- 
road of New Jer- 
sey, over whose 
tracks the Balti- 
more & Ohio and 

Philadelphia & Reading railroads both enter 
New York, gives us a close connection with 
the splendid shipping facilities of the great 
port of New York, and direct connection with 
the coal fields and steel and iron mills of Penn- 
sylvania, so that manufacturers may secure 
their fuel and materials cheaper and quicker 
than many of our sister cities in the East. 

Then again many manufacturers are favor- 
ably impressed with our fair city because of 
the good living conditions for the workmen, 
many of whom own their own homes and take 
pride in the upbuilding of the city. For many 
years we were known to the outside world 
chiefly as a commuter’s settlement with a few 
manufacturing plants, and a population not 
over anxious to induce new industries to lo- 
cate here, but within the past few years, 
through the activities of business men, we have 
come to realize that we were being outstripped 
by many cities whose advantages were no 
greater, if not less, than ours and that the fault 
was largely our own, through the indifference 
of our citizens, but with the growing of this 
realization has come the dawn of a new era 
and a demand for a greater day and a Greater 
Plainfield. 

In pausing to take stock of what we have 
before the campaign starts for larger things 
we find that we have a list of industries of 
which we may well feel proud. 

The Pond Tool Works, u branch of the Niles 
Bement Pond Company, have a large plant 
giving employment to a large number of men, 
and almost wherever we go in the civilized 
world you may find machinery that has been 
manufactured by this company. ‘They have 
recently announced their plans to build an ad- 
dition to their plant, five hundred feet long, 
which will make it one of the largest in this 
section of New Jersey. 

The Potter Printing Press Company is one 
of the older plants, having men in their em- 
ploy who have been with them thirty years 
or more; they build high grade printing presses, 
which are also shipped all over the world. 
The European war affected their business ser- 
iously, but they are recovering and may be 
said to be again in a flourishing condition. 

Walter Scott & Co. also build printing presses, 
but this enterprising concern, while business 
was dull in their own lines, saw an opportunity 
to branch out and build other machinery for 
which there was a great demand, so that they 
are compelled to run a night force, and are 
now employing more than ever before in their 
history. 


The automobile industry is represented by 
the International Motor Co., builders of the 
Saurer Motor Truck. They are building a 
larger number of trucks, and are also running 
a night and day force of men. 


A tract of land of about five acres has re- 
cently passed into the hands of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., and it is said they are to build a 
plant that will give employment to about two 
thousand men, and that they expect to build 
3,000 cars the first year. 

Negotiations are under way to induce the 
builders of the Fergus car to locate here, and 
this should be pushed hard, as the bringing of 
this plant which is a new one to this country, 
would be a splendid thing for Plainfield. 

The Bosch Magneto Works manufactures 
the noted Bosch Magneto, as well as generators, 
and are in a flourishing condition. 


The Berfelden Mills, Inc., and the Jersey Silk 
Mills manufacture broad silk, and give em- 
ployment to several hundred people. 

The Crescent Color Co., Dry and Pulp Colors, 
and the Price-Bond Varnish Works, varnish 
and japans, are growing, and healthy concerns, 

Nat Levy & Co. and Shiller Bros., manufacture 
ladies’ garments, and are good representative 
concerns in their respective lines. 

The Plainfield Brass Foundry supplies its 
patrons with high grade brass castings, and is 
a model for promptness. 

We also have the S. S. Adams Co, metal 
novelties. The Baird Co., manufacturing sur- 
gical instruments. 

The Vitaphone Co. is our representative in 
the talking machine line, and from the char- 
acter of the machine they build they seem as- 
sured of a permanent success. 

John H. DeLey, builder of auto tops, suggests 
that you visit him when you require a new 
top for your car. 

The Manganese Steel Safe Co. are not doing 
as large a volume of business as was formerly 
done at their plant in this city, and several 
rumors of sale of the property have not been 
confirmed. 

The Electro Chemical Rubber and Manufac- 
turing Co., Plainfield Fire and Waterproof Tile 
Co., Plainfield Lamp and Radiator Works, 
Plainfield Tile Co., are all occupying niches in 
Plainfield’s industrial fame. 

We also have the usual quota of contractors, 
ice plants, coal dealers, stone quarries, near 
by; spring water, represented by the Watchung 
Spring Water Co., and many others which are 
all helping toward the upbuilding of Plain- 
field’s industrial life. 

In the near vicinity there are a number of 
large plants which may perhaps be called 
Plainfield companies, because they draw very 
largely upon Plainfield for their employees. 
Chief among theSe are the Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Co., builders of universal joints, at South 
Plainfield, and the Hall Printing Press Co., at 
Dunellen. 

At this time when strikes and lockouts are 
of daily occurrence all over the country it is 
pleasant to record that in Plainfield we have 
industrial peace. Plainfield is called an eight- 
hour city, and the trades are well paid. 

It is probable that there are 10,000 mechanics 
employed in and near the city, and there is 
room for many more. 
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Plainfield As a Commercial Center 


William Newcorn 


The commercial 
interests of Plain- 
field are centered 
in what are known 
as the business sec- 
tions, and there are 
three of these. The 
principal one is 
East and West 
Front street, Park 
and North avenues 
and the others are 
Liberty and West 
Third streets and 
Richmond street. It 
is in these streets 
that the greater 

number of retail stores are located, although 
there are a few stores on streets adjacent to 
them. 

Plainfield’s commercial interests meet the re- 
quirements of a population of 40,000, of which 
about 7,000 come from the neighboring coun- 
try district. Time was, and not so long ago, 
when the commercial activities of the town 
consisted of a dozen stores in West Front 
street and a few on Park and North Avenues, 
but with the coming industries to the city the 
population was materially increased, business 
moved east on Front street and many of the 
tradesmen found it advantageous to establish 
their shops in the localities where working 
people lived, and those who did this have had 
no occasion to regret it. 

It was by this movement of business that 
three mercantile centers were created where 
previously there had been but one. 

Up to this time a section of East and West 
Front street, holds supremacy as the leading 
business section, but the time is not far dis- 
tant when business will turn into Watchung 
avenue and that thoroughfare will be built up 
with solid blocks of business buildings between 
East Front and East Sixth streets, where the 
new City Hall will soon be erected. 

This may be taken as an indication that 
Watchung avenue is destined to become the 
principal business thoroughfare of the city. 
Those who think so cannot go wrong. The 


new post office building, the City Hall and the 
main railroad station, all on this street, gives 
it a prestige that no other thoroughfare in the 
city has, and there is every reason to believe 
that its future relation to our mercantile interests 
will be the same as East and West Front 
streets have been in the past. 


The commercial activities of Plainfield have 
doubled within the past twenty years and indi- 
cations are favorable for a brighter future. 


We are rapidly becoming an industrial center 
with a class of skilled mechanics forming a 
large section of our _ population. These 
mechanics get good wages, which for the 
most part is spent here and passes through the 
channels of local trade. The products of our 
industries find a place that is almost exclus- 
ively their own-in the markets of the world. 
Every time that Plainfield can add a new in- 
dustry to the group she already has, it means 
the advancement of the community as a wealth- 
producing unit of the nation. Where there is 
industrial activity, there also will you find en- 
larged commercial opportunities. The idea 
that Plainfield should be a residential city only, 
is a poor one. Any city that has that idea 
as its guide is bound to remain undeveloped 
and the home of those whose ideas are not in 
harmony with broadminded Americans.  Prog- 
ress will never show itself within the con- 
fines of such a town, and any attempt to put 
our city in that class should immediately be 
suppressed. We should all strive to make 
Plainfield a highly moral community, free from 
vice and demoralizing influences of every kind, 
but we*must not put a Chinese wall about the 
town, nor can .we draw our cloak about us as 
though we feared the coming in with other 
people. 


Aside from our shopping and manufacturing 
districts, attentions should be directed to our 
banking institutions, of which we have five, and 
they are second to none in financial soundness. 
From a commercial standpoint Plainfield 
yields to no other city of its size anywhere in 
the country. Our stores are well kept, and 
honest values are given at prices that are 
within the reach of all. 
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EHS Churches of Plainfield 


Rev. Dr. Charles E. Herring 


Plainfield is a 

city of churches. If 

I have counted cor- 

rectly there are 

twenty-eight varie- 

ties, and fifty-four 

churches in all. We 

have regular de 

nominations that 

have been in exis- 

tence for centuries, 

and others of quite 

recent growth. 

Theres are three 

Catholic Churches, 

four Episcopalian, 

three Methodist 

three Baptist, two Dutch Reformed, five 
Presbyterian, one Congregational, one Unitar- 
ian, one Seventh Day Baptist, on Seventh Day 
Adventist, one German Lutheran, one German 
Evangelical, three Plymouth Brethren meet- 
ings, three colored Baptist churches, two color- 
ed Methodist, one Church of God and Saints 
of Christ (Foot Washers), Russellites, a 
Christian Science church, a New Thought 
meeting, Salvation Army, two Swedish 


churches, two Orthodox Jewish synagogues, 
one Reformed Jewish temple, an Italian Mis- 
sion, Rescue Mission, Pillars of Fire (Holy 
Jumpers), ete. 

A religious campaign, under the direction of 
Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, has just been com- 
pleted and has shown good results in winning 


men to the better life. 

Of the three Roman Catholic churches, 
St. Mary’s Church, on Liberty street, has 
under its care a Parochial School, with six 
hundred and fifty members and an excellent 
commercial department; the pupils are admitted 
to the Public High School on a certificate of 
competency. The Parochial School has made 
great progress under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. B. M. Bogan. 

St. Joseph’s Church is located in North 
Plainfield, a new edifice built through 
the untiring efforts of its late pastor, Rev. 
William H. Miller, who was one of the 
choice spirits of our city. Both Plainfield and 
North Plainfield sustained a great loss in his 
death. His successor is the Rey. Peter J. Hart. 

The Episcopalians have four places of wor- 
ship. Grace Church, on East Seventh 
street; Holy Cross, in North Plainfield; the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Clinton ave- 
nue and St. Stephen’s in Netherwood. The 
rector of Grace Church furnished during the 
winter the people of the various churches of 
Plainfield lectures on the Bible by well ac- 
credited Bible scholars. 

The Methodists have three flourishing 
churches, First Methodist, Grace Methodist, 
and the Monroe Avenue Methodist.’ Dr. 
Charles M. Anderson is the pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, a most capable, wise and 
true man. His church has bought a parson- 
age for him, and is spending five thousand 
dollars in modernizing it. Grace Methodist 
Church, in North Plainfield, has a live wire 
in its present pastor, the Rey. C. S. Gillespie, 
and Monroe Avenue Church is moving right 
along under the capable leadership of Dr. D. 
B. F. Randolph. 


The Baptist Churches number three. First 
Baptist, Park Avenue Baptist and Temple 
Baptist. First Baptist is the oldest of the 
three. 


Dr. Philip B. Strong is the pastor of this 
church, whose love for the Word is so great 
that he has practically committed the whole 
Bible to memory. 


Park Avenue Baptist Church had for its 
first pastor the Rey. Robert Lowry, who is 
known to the whole religious world for his 
beautiful hymns. Dr. B. S. Hudson is its 
present pastor, a man of broad spirit and 
learning. 

Temple Baptist Church is an earnest devel- 
oping church, that has a keen eye to the 
future, and under the faithful ministrations of 
the present pastor, the Rev. E. C. Conover, is 
forging ahead. 


The Presbyterians in Plainfield are repre- 
sented by six congregations. 


Crescent Avenue Church is the strongest of 
these. It not only supports the home church 
but cares for two missions. One of these is 
Bethel Chapel (colored), the other Hope 
Chapel. The same zeal for missions that filled 
the heart of its former pastor, the Rev. Wm. 
R. Richards, is ensouled in the present pastor, 
the Rey. Dr. J. Sheridan Zelie. 


Warren Chapel has bean organized into 
an independent church. This has been due 
to the untiring efforts of the pastor, Rev. J. O. 
McKelvey. 


The First Presbyterian Church is the mother 
church of Presbyterianism in this city. It is 
still doing business on East Front street, and 
the business outlook is brighter than ever. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Herring is the pastor. 
The church has under its care the Italian 
Mission of which the Rev. Aurelio Mangione 
is pastor. 

The Congregational Church, on West Sev- 
enth street, has added to its church building 
and we hope for great things from the pastor, 
Reve beak Clarkes 

The Dutch Reformed Church has a fine 
association of young people, a great Dutch 
Arms Band, and an earnest, loyal pastor in 
the Rev. J. Y. Broek. 

The Netherwood Church has grown beyond 
its present church building, and an attractive 
church is soon to take its place. Thanks to 
the energy of the pastor, Rev. E. S. Ralston. 

The Seventh Day Baptist Church is one ot 
the strongest churches of the denomination. 
It is the only church in Plainfield possessing 
a chime of bells; the Rev. Edwin Shaw is the 
present pastor, who is noted for his genial 
spirit and broadmindedness, 

There are three Jewish places of worship, 
two Orthodox and one Reform congregation. 
The Rev. M. Davidson is the rabbi of the 
synagogue on New _ street. The Temple 
Sholem, of Grove street, is at present without 
a pastor. 

There is a fine spirit of fraternalism among 
the various religious denominations in our 
city. We do not all think alike. We cannot 
all think alike, and cannot worship alike, but 
we do respect the other man’s viewpoints and 
agree to differ and still be friendly. 
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Catholic Activities 


Rev. Bernard M. Bogan, Pastor St. Mary’s Church 


The religious 
activities of any 
Christian commun- 
ity are seen in the 
externals of relig- 
ious conviction. 
The zeal of some 
good religious peo- 
ple moves them to 
present their relig- 
ion in public and 
even, where per- 
mitted, to enter pri- 
vate places of bus- 
iness, to exhibit 
some phases of its 
activity. There are 
other religious bodies who confine their activi- 
ties to a strict ritual requirement and un- 
obtrusively within the limits of their church 
property. All are no doubt moved by a 
genuine desire to advance religious truth in 
its living message and inoffensively to pre- 
sent its consideration to ‘the minds of others. 
As religious faith is not an acquisition, but 
the free gift of Almighty God, the human ele- 
ment in religion is at best but a ministration in 
the divine plan of revelation. The solemnity 
of religious activities depends, therefore, not 
so much upon the dignity of its ritual as 
upon the religious spirit actuating the individ- 
ual in his service to his Creator. 

The religious organizations of both parishes 
most notable for their continued activity are 
the Holy Name Societies, senior and junior, 
formed to foster reverence for the sacred name 
of God, to engender abhorrence for the crime 
of blasphemy and to instill an appreciation of 
the solemnity and the eternal responsibility of 
an oath required by legal form in public office 
or in private legal formality. The effect of 
such an organization in upholding and defend- 
ing the dignity of law as well as the pro- 
priety of order cannot but be apparent to the 
community. For the mothers and their daugh- 
ters, organizations whose ultimate object is to 
increase their love of the eternal Son of God 
within them, have taken as a strong incentive 
to that love the Blessed Mother of Jesus as 
their model of loyalty and devotion. These 
organizations are variously named: The Rosary 
Society, the Young Ladies’ Sodality, the Child- 
ren of Mary, the Immaculate Conception 
Society, the Boys’ Temperance Cadets, the 
League of the Blessed Sacrament and the Infant 
Jesus Society. The study of the Catholic 
Catechism and the history of the Bible are 
requirements of every Catholic Sunday School. 

The social activities, however, may readily 
be presented as the expression in relaxation of 
the human element in religion in laudable 
recreation within the spirit of its inffuence. 
Accordingly we find in the social activities 
of both St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s parish 
many phases of entertainment to meet the re- 
quirements of social relaxation conducted in 
the spirit of genuine friendliness for all who 


wish to take part in them. Hence the dramatic 
and musical events and games of friendly 
social rivalry are the occasions of very pleasant 
gatherings that beget lifelong valued friend- 
ships. 

Among the social organizations of Catholics 
in the community the following societies of men 
are in thriving condition: The Knights of 
Columbus, whose well equipped club rooms 
are the center of attraction for over two hun- 
dred members, have evinced a_ progressive 
spirit that has won the recognition and respect 
of the community. Equally conspicuous for 
their social activities are the young men of 
the Total Abstinence Society, whose club rooms, 
on West Fourth street, are the rendezvous for 
two hundred and thirty young men whose 
spirit of social loyalty is centered about the 
self-imposed restriction of intoxicants not only 
from their public functions but in the private 
life of the individual member. Their club 
rooms are given over once a_ week to the 
use of a young ladies’ organization now num- 
bering two hundred and twenty, whose enjoy- 
ment of the facilities of the club in bowling, 
indoor tennis and basketball has been, per- 
haps, the most prominent social feature of 
the younger elements of Catholics in our com- 
munity. The Boys’ Dramatic Clubs, of 
both parishes, have been most pleasingly suc- 
cessful in the public debates and entertain- 
ments they have conducted during the past 
winter. 

Hardly less prominent though not quite so 
frequent have been the social functions con- 
ducted for their friends by the local branch 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and their 
very active ladies’ auxiliaries. 

In civic activity there is a cordial spirit of 
pride of our city which brings to any public 
function genuine co-operation irrespective of 
race or religion, hoping only to cement stronger 
the bonds of civic unity among all societies 
that can contribute in their moral worth to 
the dignity of citizenship. There is no heart- 
beat in the Catholic breast that throbs truer 
and steadier than the pulse of patriotism. 
From the classroom and from the pulpit Catho- 
lics have learned and have heard repeated that 
love of country is a virtue that awaits with the 
sanction of religion the recognition of every 
right conscience and reward of Almighty God. 
Into the arena of politics every Catholic knows 
his church will never intrude, for, be the politi- 
cal creed of aspirants for public office what it 
may, the individual Catholic never finds dicta- 
tion in his choice from the pulpit or private 
direction of his religion. He believes his vote 
to be a conscientious, personal service to’ his 
City and State and Country. He would rightly 
reject as an insult to his intelligence dictation 
in politics from any society even if such society 
be under the spiritual direction of his religion. 

His civic activities are but the expression of 
an intelligent interest in public affairs of in- 
telligent men whose civic service is given as a 
conscientious contribution to society. 
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Plainfield School System 


Henry M. Maxson, 


The _ Plainfield 
school system 
was organized May 
24, 1847, and its 
first school opened 
August 16 of the 
same year. The 
following Febru- 
ary the taxpayers 
took the first steps 
for erecting a 
school house, which 
was opened for 
school use a few 
day's before 
Thanksgiving, 

1848. This was one of the first free public 
schools in New Jersey. Twenty years later 
Plainfield took another advance step in open- 
ing a free public high school, again being 
one of the first cities in the State to take 
such action. 


These forward steps taken in advance of 
the rest of the State indicate the progressive 
spirit that has made Plainfield noted for its 
excellent schools. The Board of Education 
has always been quick to see the value of new 
movements and to incorporate them in its sys- 
tem as fast as their value is proven. 


The school system has ten school buildings 
with another now under construction. The 
newer buildings are fire proof throughout, very 
attractive, and model buildings in matter oi 
convenience, efhciency and hygiene, while the 
older buildings have been brought up thor- 
oughly to modern ideas of hygiene and _ pro- 
tection against fire hazards, and all are splen- 
didly equipped. 

The high school building, recently completed, 
is one of the best in the State in its adapta- 
tion to all the needs of a modern high school. 
It contains: 


A Science Department, equipped by private 
generosity, superior to that of many colleges. 


A Commercial Department with an equip- 
ment to prepare the boys and girls thoroughly 
for success in commercial pursuits. 


A Domestic Science Department for giving 
the girls a thorough equipment in household 
work, 


A Department of Household Arts to teach 
them dressmaking, millinery, and other home 
industries. 

A Model Apartment for instruction in reg- 
ular housekeeping. 

An Industrial Arts Department for the 
training of boys who have a special inclination 
toward that kind of work. 

A splendid gymnasium, where the boys and 
girls have regular physical instruction and 
training under skilled instructcrs, as a part of 
the regular school courses. 

A swimming pool where girls as well as 


Superintendent of Schools. 


boys are taught the invaluable art of swim- 
ming. 

The heating and ventilating are of the latest 
type, delivering to each pupil 18 cubic feet 
of air per minute, properly heated, and humidi- 
fied by air washers. 

The courses of study in the high school ft 
the pupils for admission to any of the colleges, 
universities and technical schools, and are of 
such thoroughness that the graduates invariably 
succeed in the institutions to which they go. 
Several times the graduates have won the prize 
for best entrance examinations in those col- 
leges which give such prizes. 

But while it is one of the best schools in 
this section for preparatory work to fit boys and 
girls for college, it does equally strong work 
for those pupils who are to finish their educa- 
tion in the high school. The work in the 
general and special courses is very strong and 
thorough and of such variety as to meet the 
needs of practically all children, there being 
six different courses for them to choose from, 
each course emphasizing a different line of 
work as its main feature. 

The graded schools for the younger, children 
are of such number and go located as to bring 
a school near the home of the child in prac- 
tically all parts of the city. The classes are 
kept small so as to ensure attention to each 
child individually, and the teachers are select- 
ed with great care and discrimination, so as 
to secure a high order of ability and character 
in those who are to mould the children’s lives. 

Unusual care is given the matter of the health 
of the children. Great pains have been taken 
to bring all buildings up to a high standard 
in the matter of light, heat, and general mat- 
ters of hygiene. All children are examined an- 
nually by a physician to detect any defects in 
sight, hearing, condition of throat, and matters of 
health, and notice is given parents of any mat- 
ter that needs attention. A trained nurse 
follows up the recommendations of the medi- 
cal examiner, and aids the home in giving the 
attention needed. So thoroughly is this matter 
of health watched, that it is rare indeed that a 
second case of contagious disease occurs in 
pupils from the same class room. 

In like manner a dentist examines the teeth 
of the pupils each year, and aids in securing 
better dental conditions in the children of the 
city, which has resulted in promoting the health 
and increasing the efficiency of the pupils. 

Each school has an active parent-teacher 
association, which has created a strong spirit 
of co-operation between the home and the 
school, and is constantly seeking to aid the 
school board in every possible way in keeping 
the school system up to the highest level. 

These conditions have given the school sys- 
tem an atmosphere of naturalness, happiness, 
and effectiveness that makes the city of 
Plainfield very attractive for parents who have 
children to educate. 


Plainfield’s Bonded Indebtedness and What It Has For It 


William R. Townsend, Collector of ‘axes 


I have been re- 
quested to write an 
eight-hundred word 
article on the fi- 
nances of the. city of 
Plainfield. | While 
it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to cover all 
details within that 
limit, my _ efforts 
therefore will be 
brief. Plainfield 
has a_ population 
of about 25,000 
people, and is 
about four (4) 
miles long and 
about two (2) 
miles wide, at its widest point. It has at the pres- 
ent time a taxable valuation of $31,000,000, a tax 
rate of $1.91 per hundred or $19.10 per thous- 
and; it has a bonded indebtedness of $1,261,- 
000, about one-third of the usual debt limit, 
and its tax rate is less than any city of like 
character in the State of New Jersey. Plain- 
field’s bonded indebtedness of $1,261,000 is well 
invested, as you will see by the following: 
School bonds, $626,000; for that the city has 
the high school, one of the best buildings and 
best equipped in the State, valued at $416,000; 
the Jefferson school, valued at $50,000; the 
Irving school, valued at $40,000; the Washing- 
ton school, valued at $103,000; the Franklin 
school, valued at $46,000; the Stillman school, 
valued at $35,000; the Whittier school, valued 
at $7,000; the Bryant school, valued at $50,009; 
the Lincoln school valued at $30,000, the Ever- 
green avenue school, valued at $100,000; and 
the new Emerson avenue school, valued at 
$36,000, a total valuation of of $913,000, and 
I think you will agree, a pretty good and safe 
investment. What would these schools cost 
today? 

Fire department bonds $15,000; and what has 
the city to show for that? Four (4) fire 
houses, land and buildings valued at $50,000, 
besides equipment of half motor and half horse, 
including the alarm system, valued at $53,000, 
another good investment. What would all 
this cost today? 

Police department bonds $19,000, and again 
what has the city for this? A beautiful head- 
quarters fully equipped for any emergency, day 
or night, valued at $40,000, another good in- 
vestment; and what would all this cost today? 

Street improvement bonds $75,000 (including 
the brick pavement bonds of $24,000), and 
what has the city for this? 61.42 miles of 
macadam roads, .23 miles of concrete road, .78 
miles of brick pavement. No one will dis- 
pute the good judgment exercised in putting 
down the brick pavement, and the mayor and 
common council are to be congratulated on 


the stand they have taken regarding the im- 
provement of streets hereafter, namely, by 
spending a certain amount each year for per- 
manent pavement of some kind, thereby saving 
to the taxpayers a goodly sum each year which 
is spent in repairing the old style macadam 
road, which is obsolete and proven beyond a 
doubt that such roads will not stand the traffic 
of today, except on strictly residence streets, a 
very good investment at that time, the most 
of them having been built before the autos and 
auto trucks were even dreamed of. The city 
still has 22.46 miles of unpaved streets. 


Sewer bonds $276,000; and what has the city 
in way of investment for that? It has 59 25 
miles of sanitary sewers, with 4,332 house con- 
nections, besides four (4) pumping stations in 
addition to the present sewer beds. ‘This 
equipment is valued at $415,000. What would 
all this cost today? There has been issued 
on account of the new joint disposal works 
$250,000 bonds which are included in the total 
$1,261,000. 

No one would question the wise expendi- 
ture of money for any of the before mentioned 
departments in these enlightened times, because 
it is the good schools, sewers, streets, fire and 
police departments that bring strangers to our 
city as residents, as well as being investors and 
property owners, thereby enhancing the value 
of our ratables. 

The question of operating expense, owing 
to the lack of space, cannot be gone into, and 
I would suggest to those ‘interested that you 
procure from the collector a copy of the 1915 
annual report, embracing all the departments 
giving in detail all receipts and disbursements 
or, if you will let me know I would be glad 
to mail you one. 

Let me at this time call the attention of tax- 
payers and investors that the city of Plainfield, 
by reason of its general fund, is able to finance 
its operations during the early portion of the 
fiscal year without being forced to borrow from 
banks against anticipated taxes and thus avoid 
the payment of interest to which less fortu- 
nate municipalities must submit; and to show 
more clearly the importance of such business 
methods let me quote the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, appointed last year, to make 
an investigation as to methods employed by 
the various municipalities throughout this 
State, after said committee had spent several 
hours going over these matters with the mayor 
and other officials, ‘That Plainfield was the 
only city in the State of New Jersey that he 
knew of that did business on a cash basis.” 

In conclusion, let me say that Plainfield is 
rightly named the Queen City, and is progres- 
sive, and we must keep on progressing; but to 
do that we must naturally spend money; you 
can’t in these days get something for nothing 
that’s worth anything. 


Plainfield’s Future 


Richard A. Claybrook 


This subject has 
been assigned to 
me, why, I know 
not, asl am_ neither 
prophet nor sooth- 
sayer, but like a 
good soldier shall 
obey orders as best 
I can. 

Dealing sa 
futures is consider- 
ed by many a rath- 
er precarious un- 
dertaking, and one 
that has a_ highly 
developed element 
of risk. il ginny, 
however, going to take that risk. In order 
to have a correct idea of the future of a city, 
it seems to me first necessary to take a retro- 
spective view—‘Judge the future by the past.” 

The founders of Plainfield were particularly 
fortunate in the selection of a site for a city. 
Located at the foot of the beautiful Watchung 
Mountains on the one hand and rolling plains, 
stretching away to the seashore, on the other— 
just far enough from the latter to be easily 
accessible—and_ still almost out of reach of 
that bothersome pest the mosquito, lies Plain- 
field. From the founding of this city to the 
present day its citizens have borne in mind 
the building of a City Beautiful. This feature 
is becoming more pronounced as the years go 
by. All one need do to verify this  state- 
ment is to observe the beautiful homes, sur- 
rounded by spacious and well kept grounds, 
wide, clean streets, ornamented by stately trees, 
with practically no back streets nor alleys. 
This shows that our citizens have _ proper 
civic pride and are interested in making Plain- 
field an ideal home city. Throughout the coun- 
try Plainfield has established the reputation of 
being the best governed city in the State— 
thanks to the many public spirited, self-sacri- 
ficing men, who have and are still serving her in 
an ofhcial capacity—with no thought of reward 
except the consciousness of duty well done,— 
men to whom “Public Ofice is a Public Trust.” 
No suspicion of graft among her office holders 
has ever been entertained, even by “Knockers,” 
which I think is unique among municipalities of 
the present day. We have many large and 
prosperous manufacturing plants, employing 
none but high class labor, business houses and 
banks operated by public spirited men, whose 
pleasure it is to serve, the best schools in the 


State, churches of all denominations, Y. W. C. 
A., Xo M: Cy Az,’ Country-.Clubs,” Elks’ Club; 
Knights of Columbus Club, one of the finest 
hospitals in the State, excellent street car and 
taxi cab service, railroad facilities second to 
none, two clean, up to date newspapers, and as 
fine a class of citizens as can be found anywhere. 
With all of these things and many more which 
I have neither time nor space to enumerate, 
what more can we wish? Yet this is only a 
beginning, for Plainfield is still in its infancy. 

In Plainfield’s past, we see only a glimpse 
of its future, if our citizens will awaken to the 
many splendid opportunities which now pre- 
sent themselves. Too many of us seem to be 
satisfied with present conditions and are “hid- 
ing our lights under a bushel.” We fail in 
our duty, when we withhold from others the 
knowledge of the great advantages we have 
to offer to the home seeker. Many of us are 
not patronizing our own factories, stores, banks, 
etc. forgetting that in spending our money in 
other places we are taking away from Plain- 
field what is rightfully hers. Much of this 
is done thoughtlessly. Let us stop and think 
what it would mean to Plainfield if each of 
us would endeavor to spend our money, as far 
as possible, with our own merchants and trades- 
men, what an increase in business it would 
mean! Money spent at home, “like bread cast 
upon the waters will return after many days,” 
and is therefore an indirect benefit to all. If 
our merchants and business men are prosperous 
they will spend their money in improvements, 
such as new buildings, comfortable homes, and 
more employees, at better wages, thereby ad- 
ding to the taxable values of our city. This 
would mean a lowering of our tax rate or a 
betterment of the physical condition of the city. 
Let us resolve individually and collectively to 
“Boost” our beloved city of Plainfield, taking 
and keeping ever before us as our motto, “All 
for Plainfield, Plainfield for All,’ and we 
shall see in the near future many improve- 
ments, which will add to its growth and 
prosperity. 

Reviewing all of these opportunities and ad- 
vantages, I see in the not far distant future, 
a better Plainfield, a greater Plainfield, an 
example of what a city should be, worthy of 
emulation by other cities, an ideal home city, 
where all is peace, happiness and contentment. 
The Queen City of the East, the garden spot of 
New Jersey, Plainfield awakened and rejuy- 
enated, Plainfield the home lover’s haven. Such 
is Plainfield’s future. 
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The Civic Organizations of Plainfield 
John J. Carrol 


Plainfield, well 
termed the “Queen 
City” of New Jer- 
sey, because of her 
superiority in those 
qualities which go 
to make up a city, 
is the queen city 
because of her su- 
per) civic organi- 
zations. The cru- 
cible test of a city’s 
worth is the civic 
pride of her citi- 
zens, for without 
that no city can 
be clean politically 
or morally, and without those attributes no city 
can progress. 

Plainfield has, indeed, been blessed by hay- 
ing serve her as public ofhcials men of the 
highest integrity, most splendid ability and 
broad business capacity and experience. I 
have often marveled at the sacrifice of time 
and pleasure made by the members of our 
city administrations for the welfare of our 
community. Two or three nights a week the 
members of our city government give to com- 
mittee work in addition to the time often taken 
from their personal business during the day. I 
wonder how many of us have ever stopped to 
think what it would cost the city of Plainfield 
in dollars and cents if we had to pay for the 
services of the men who today serve us for 
nothing. And while you hear of the difficulties 
experienced by other cities in trying to get the 
right kind of men to look after their interests, 
we of the Queen City can truthfully and proud- 
ly exclaim, ‘the best men of our city serve us!” 
WHY is this—the feeling of civic duty born of 
civic pride—the fruits of our civic organiza- 
tions. 

We have in our midst enough organizations 
of this character to suit all tests and to satisfy 
all whims. 


There are three central organizations, the 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade and 
Business Men’s Association. In addition to 
these larger bodies, there are smaller or local 
organizations which consider the welfare of 
the localities in which the members live. 
These are the Netherwood Residents’ As- 
sociation, the East End Civic Association and 
the West End Civic Association. 


The Board of Trade is the oldest civic or- 
ganization in the city of Plainfield, having been 
organized over twenty-five years ago. It has 
always had the best interests of the city at 
heart and has always been working for its 
welfare. It has always been fortunate in hay- 
ing live active men at its head and today 
it is under the leadership of one of the most 
energetic and public spirited citizen of Plain- 
field, the Honorable William Newcorn. 

The Chamber of Commerce was organized in 
November, 1910, and was incorporated in the 
same year. Mr. David T. Kenney is the 
president. 

The Chamber of Commerce has taken an 
active part in all the efforts for the improve- 
ments and developements which have taken 
place in the city since its organization. 


During the first year of its existence they 
took up the question of joint sewerage dis- 
posal plant that has since, by combined munici- 
pal action, provided a joint sewerage disposal 
system for Plainfield, North Plainfield and 
Dunellen. 

During the years 1912 and 1913 the chamber 
succeeded, through the co-operation of the 
Common Council and a member, Mr. W. R. 
Causbrook, of the Public Service Corporation, 
in securing an excellent system of street light- 
ing for the business section of the city. 

In addition to the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade Plainfield has another 
civic body of a more or less general character, 
the Business Men’s Association, This is an or- 
ganization of members whose particular prero- 
gative is to look after the special interests of the 
merchants of the city. 

Mr. Herman Schwed is president and Mr. 
J. H. DeMott is secretary. 

As I have already stated, we also have our 
local organizations, and one of the oldest is 
the Netherwood Residents’ Association, which 
was incorporated in 1912 for the purpose of 
developing and improving Netherwood as a 
residential section. Mr. C. D. Wardlaw is presi- 
dent of this association, ably assisted by E. 
P. Thomas, Vice President; P. C. Wilmerding, 
Treasurer and F. Parker Loizeaux, Secretary. 

It has an active membership of about one 
hundred and twenty-five and two honorary 
members, Rey. Henry Mesier and H. W. Herr- 
man. 

The eastern section of the city is further 
looked after in a larger measure by the East 
End Civic Association, which was organized 
in October, 1911. Their chief aim has 
been to secure a school, which has been very 
much needed in this locality, and their efforts 
were crowned with success when the president 
of the association, on June 30th, last, laid the 
corner stone of the Emerson school. ‘The 
present administration is composed of the fol- 
lowing ofhcers, Edward S. Ralston, President; L. 
V. F. Randolph, First Vice President; Charles 
S. Sminck, Second Vice President; A. R. Hum- 
ble, Secretary, and George D. Merkel, Treas- 
urer. 

The west end of Plainfield is not neglected 
for it has one of the most active organiza- 
tions of the city, the West End Civic Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1912, and incor- 
porated in 1915. From its very inception, this 
association has been working for the interests 
of that portion of the city lying west of Plain- 
field avenue in particular. It has secured 
better lighting, better fire protection in the way 
of increased fire plugs, new crosswalks, im- 
proved streets and was also instrumental in se- 
curing a new motor fire apparatus for this end 
of the town. The present officers are: Thomas 
C. Vail, President; Joseph Edgar, Vice Presi- 
dent; Wm. J. Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer. 

I am sure that some of the readers of this 
article will settle in the finest city in New Jer- 
sey, and the first thing I advise you to do after 
becoming settled in your new home is to join 
one of the civic organizations and become a 
part of our city in more than mere name. Be- 
come one of the active members of our com- 
munity and help us to make Plainfield even 
better than it is, difficult as that will be. 


Splendid Water Supply 


William J. Whelan 


Without the purest 
and most plentiful 
supply of water any 
community must natu- 
rally be greatly hand- 
icapped. It is one of 
the first things  in- 
quired after by the 
homeseeker and _in- 
vestor, and the better 
the supply the greater 
the asset. ‘The water 
supply of Plainfield 
is most abundant in 
quantity, and in qual- 
ity it is of unrivaled 
purity. The company 
owning the plant is 
constantly making im- 
provements and only 
recently purchased a 
large tract of land 
near Scotch Plains, in 
the vicinity of what 
is known as _ Little 
Jerusalem, and_ has 
erected a new reser- 
voir with a capacity 
of nine million gal- 
lons. The elevation 
of this reservoir is 
the means of equaliz- 
ing the water pres- 
sure in the mains of 
the company over its 
entire territory  al- 
though the water com- 

pany has delivered a pressure of 75 
pounds at all fire mains. The water is 
drawn from subterranean springs and_ is 
pumped up through over thirty wells sunk 
fifty feet apart, for a distance of 1,000 
feet just east of Netherwood. In_ boring 
these wells shale and clay were found for 


a depth of about twenty-five feet, and then a 
stratum of gravel was reached which con- 
tained but little sand. Much of this gravel, 
of the size of walnuts and larger, had been 
worn round and smooth by currents of water 
moving through it. Investigation made indi- 
cated that the current at this point descends 
at least nine feet to the mile. Its progress 
through the coarse gravel must therefore be 
quite rapid. The water undoubtedly comes 
from springs in the mountains, but its exact 
course remains a matter of conjecture. ‘The 
fact is certain, however, that the reservoir left 
by the glaciers of long ago is now filled with 
a practically inexhaustible supply of pure 
water which is safe from the possibility of pol- 
lution from sewage or refuse, and which is 
unaffected either by drought or freshet. By 
means of the old and new towers a uniform 
pressure is maintained throughout the city at 
all times, no matter how heavy the draft of 
water may be. ‘The ordinary pressure is sut- 
ficient to throw water over any building in 
the city, and water can be drawn from half 
a dozen hydrants in the house at the same time 
without materially affecting this pressure. The 
supply has been analyzed a number of times 
by eminent chemists, among them Allen Hazen, 
a leading hydraulic expert of New York, and 
pronounced by him to be water of “great 
organic purity.” In a letter to a prominent 
resident of Plainfield, he adds, “You. are to 
be congratulated upon having so good a supply 
and you may have no anxiety whatever about 
its wholesomeness.” Herbert. B. Baldwin, 
chemist in the department of health of Newark, 
made an analysis of samples of water taken 
from the mains in three different places in the 
city, and states: “Both chemical and _ bacter- 
iological data on these samples show the water 
to be of an unusually good quality from a 
sanitary point of view.’ The water rates 
are reasonable and the service is of the best. 


Muhlenberg Hospital 
Edward H. Ladd, Jr. 


Muhlenberg -Hospital—named_ after the 
founder of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York 
City—is one of Plainfield’s important institu- 
tions. Incorporated in 1877, the corner-stone 
of its first building, located on Third street, 
west of Plainfield avenue, was laid on Decora- 
tion Day in 1880. The building was formally 
opened for the reception of patients in Novem- 
ber, 1881. The first president of the institu- 
tion was Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, D. D., 
Bishop of New Jersey; its first secretary and 
treasurer was Mr. William R. Cock, now an 
honorary member of the board of governors. 
Among the members of the first board of 
governors was Mr. Charles W. McCutchen, 
one of the present governors of the hospital. 
Among the members of its first medical staff 
were Drs. George W. Endicott and Thomas 
H. Tomlinson, both of whom are resident 
consultants of the hospital at the present time. 
The first surgical operation in the hospital was 
performed by Dr. Endicott. 


The present hospital site was purchased in 
1901; the patients were transferred from the 
old to the new buildings on December 28, 1903. 
The present plant consists of twelve buildings, 
with a capacity of one hundred and ten beds. 
During the last hospital year there was a total 
of three thousand and forty-nine patients treated 
in the several departments. 


The medical staff is composed of fifty-nine 
physicians and surgeons. Dr. F. C. Ard is 
medical director of the hospital at the pres- 
ent time. There are two resident physicians 
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who are on continuous service day and night 
in the hospital. The auxiliary staff is com- 
posed of about twenty-five physicians of 
Plainfield, Westfield, Cranford, Fanwood, Dun- 
ellen, Metuchen and Bound Brook. The 
Hospital Training School has a membership 
of thirty pupil nurses. One of the recent notable 
gifts to the hospital is an automobile ambu- 
lance; a house physician accompanies the ambu- 
lance whenever it goes out on calls. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary Board is very active 
in the hospital work; two members thereof 
are full members of the hospital board of 
governors and of its executive committee. The 
present board of governors is composed of 
the following members: 

Edward H. Ladd, Jr., President; Frank J. 
Hubbard, First Vice-President; ‘Charles W. 
McCutchen, Second Vice President; Clifford 
M. Baker, Secretary; Arthur M. Collens, 
Treasurer; Herman Schwed, Frank H. Smith, 
John P. Stevens, Mrs. Frank D. Warren, Mrs. 
Charles E. Lipscomb, Leighton Calkins, Julius 
E. Erickson, David T. Kenny, S. Durell 
Lounsbery, James W. De Graff, Henry L. 
Hail, Sherman B. Joost, Charles A. Reed, 
Percy H. Stewart, Samuel Townsend, John M. 
Whiton, Arthur M. Harris, Edward H. Booth, 
Louis K. Hyde, George P. Mellick, Harry C. 
Munger, Robert Clark, Jr. 

Also the following Honorary Members: 
Ernest R. Ackerman, William R. Cock, Charles 
J. Fisk, George H. Goddard, Benjamin H. 
Hegeman, Jr.. Samuel Huntington, Howard P. 
Reynolds, J. Evarts Tracy. 
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Plainfield Clubs 


S. Wallis Merrihew 


The number and character of its clubs usu- 
ally afford an index to the standing of a city 
or town. Plainfield is no exception to this 
rule. It is very strong in organizations form- 
ed and maintained to promote good fellowship 
and to provide the means of engaging in 
sports and pursuing social pleasures. Few 
towns of its size occupy such a_ prominent 
position in the club life of the nation. 

The leading organization is the Plainfield 
Country Club. Formed in 1890 as the Hill- 
side Tennis Club, its scope was broadened in 
1896 when it became the. Hillside Tennis and 
Golf Club, and in 1897 the land now occupied 
comprising 120 acres, was first leased and then 
purchased and the name was changed to the 
Plainfield Country Club. A new club house 
was built in 1898, which has been enlarged 
from time to time until it is now twice its 
original size. The golf course was laid out 
in 1897 and opened for play in 1898, while 
the number of tennis courts was increased 
from 4 to 8, the present number. 

Golf and tennis have always been the chief 
sports conducted by the club, although base- 
ball was once featured and winter sports 


have been attempted once or twice. The 
eighteen hole golf course has been greatly im- 
proved during the past few years and further 


changes are now contemplated. The tennis 
courts are equalled by few and surpassed by 
no dirt courts in this country. The social 
features of the club—such as dances, teas, 
bridge, etc.—are greatly enjoyed by the mem- 
bership, which totals more than 700. The 
club grounds are in Middlesex county, just 
beyond the city limits; and the club house 
itself is situated on high ground, commanding 
a beautiful view of the Watchung range and 
the country for miles around. 

The present officers of the Plainfield Country 
Club are: John P. Stevens, president; W. T. 
Kauffman, vice president; Henry W. Brower, 
secretary; S. D. Lounsbery, treasurer. 

The Park Golf Club is devoted entirely to 
golf. It has a nine-hole golf course and a 
pretty little club house in North Plainfield. 

The Park Club is devoted to social life and 
tennis. It has a club house and grounds on 
Washington avenue, and is active the year 
around. There are four tennis courts, which 
are much used during the season. The club 
house is well equipped for dances, theatrical 


entertainments, etc. The officers are: - Horace 
M. Fisher, president; Harry L. McGee, vice 
president; Edwin M. Daniels, 2nd, secretary; 
Leroy H. Jates, treasurer. 

The Plainfield Kennel Club is a well known 
and influential organization, which was organ- 
ized in 1908. It is a model institution, and 
in its activities, its strength financially and its 
membership it stands second only to similar 
organizations in large cities like New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. In fact, member- 
ship in the Plainfield Kennel Club is a hall- 
mark of standing and position in the kennel 
world. Its object are to encourage the breed- 
ing and improvement of thoroughbred dogs, to 
protect the interests of its members, to issue 
printed matter and to hold bench shows and 
field trials. Its dues are only $3.00 per 
year, with no initiation fee. The club is in- 
corporated under the laws of New Jersey. 

The dog shows given by the club each year 
are among the largest, the best managed and the 
most successful of any held in this country, 
There were 1,700 entries at one show alone, 
held at the horse show grounds and $2,000 was 
expended before the gates were opened to the 
public. The next large show will be held 
September 23, next. The club established and 
has always maintained a high standard in its 
judges, and excellent results have followed. 
Special prizes, consisting mainly of handsome 
cups and medals, are always offered. 

The present officers of the club are: iN 
Clinton Wilmerding, president; S. S. Carvalho, 
vice president; John J. O’Donohue, secretary; 
John A. Conway, treasurer, and with the addition 
of John F. Zerega they compose the board of 
governors. 

Plainfield has a number of other clubs. They 
include a new Rifle and Gun Club, just or- 
ganized with a membership of one hundred 
and fifty, to promote the interests of prepared- 
ness. It will probably have a range near 
the Watchung Mountain. The officers are: 
Percy H. Stewart. president; Truman T. Pier- 
son, secretary; Marion S. Ackerman, treasurer. 

The Plainfield Riding and Driving Club is 
located on Woodland avenue and H. H. Pond 
is its secretary. 

There is a Yale Club and a Princeton Club 
in Plainfield, both active organizations, which 
hold frequent meetings and look after the 
interests of these universities. 


Plainfield and the Commuter 


Councilman Charles S. Sminck 


It doesn’t require 
the use of the im- 
agination to state 
that Plainfield is 
an ideal, progres- 
sive community. It 
isa fact. Plainfield 
is an attractive city 
of trees, lawns, 
broad streets and 
homes, giving the 
tired business man 
the opportunity to 
enjoy simultane- 
ously the restful 
quiet of the coun- 
try together with 
the comforts and protection of the city. Plain- 
field extends the hand of good fellowship to 
the commuter and invites his interest and co- 
operation in its social, church and political life. 
It is a clean city. It is an agreeable place 
of residence with inviting and pleasant sur- 
soundings. 

Plainfield has most liberal and convenient 
train service and the average percentage of 
delay, ferry included, is as small as that to 
any other suburban point around New York. 
The quick trip across the river is always cheer- 
fully diverting and presents a _ constantly 
changing scene of sky and water, life and 
action, sunshine and shadow which is very 
helpful to those who have been confined all day 
in a stuffy office. 

A pure, copious water supply is a compell- 
ing necessity to life, health and happiness and 
Plainfield is abundantly blessed in that direc- 
tion. During the drought periods of recent 
years when the people of other places have 
had to skimp and economize, the only incon- 
venience suffered by the citizens of Plainfield 
has been a notice to restrain themselves in the 
use of water on their lawns. Does not Plain- 
field enjoy a marked distinction in that re- 
spect? 

The religious life of Plainfield presents an 
alluring opportunity to everyone regardless of 
race or creed. All sects are splendidly and 
reverently represented in pleasing homes of 
worship. 

Muhlenberg Hospital possesses a reputation 
for skill and efficiency which reaches beyond 
the limits of the State. 

From the well equipped primary and gram- 
mar schools to the senior class of the incom- 
parable high school the educational advan- 
tages are generally recognized as of a superior 
order, consequently Plainfield with its sate 
and beautiful surroundings is known as the 
right place in which to properly educate 
children. 

The market place of Plainfield is a bustling 
center of activity. Its shopping district will 


rival that of any place of its size in the coun- 
try. Attractive and well-stocked stores with 
alert and accommodating merchants are con- 
stantly at the service of appreciative buyers. 
The storekeepers of Plainfield are constantly 
anticipating the wants of the people whorn 
they serve ably and faithfully. 


Plainfield is a home city and for years it has 
maintained a high moral and civic standard. 
The pride of Plainfield does not lie as much 
in the pride of possession as it does in the 
spirit of cleanliness. 

Bounding the city on the northwest is our 
charming duplicate—the good Borough of North 
Plainfield, which many hope may soon form 
part of a greater Plainfield, uniting a popula- 
tion of over thirty thousand. 


Good roads reach out from the city in all 
directions running through a country which in 
itself is a natural park. The Watchuny 
range of mountains is within a mile of the 
city and the fertile valleys beyond always 
present a scene of beauty to the pedestrian, 
the wheelman and the automobilist. 


Looking from a place of vantage, on this 
range which is the foot hills of the famous 
Blue Ridge Mountains, the view is of. won- 
derful charm and captivating beauty. For 
a great distance the country lies before you giv- 
ing color, warmth and delight to any lover of 
nature. A white church spire may be seen 
standing out against a background of green 
and a village or town almost hidden among 
the trees. Far away silhouetted against the 
sky may be seen the ambitious and amazing 
freaks of architecture of noisy, teeming New 
York. This is also historic ground, for it 
was among these hills that the sturdy patri- 
ots, under the leadership of Washington, watched 
the movements of hostile troops, thus enabling 
them to form and execute plans which _har- 
assed the enemy and helped greatly in winning 
final victory. There is no place this side 
of the Delaware Water Gap which surpasses 
the Watchung range in point of interest and 
of vision. 

Another feature which is very appealing to 
many is that while Plainfield is easy of access 
yet it is removed from the path of the mad- 
ding crowds allowing its citizens to enjoy their 
Sundays and holidays in the restful quiet of 
their homes or on the shaded streets or to go 
forth to the secluded and pretty countryside 
with its birds, wild flowers, growing crops, 
meadows and forests—all of which are at the 
city’s gates. Plainfield is an ideal town. 

Having commuted for nearly a quarter of 
a century the writer feels that he is in a 
position to thoroughly enjoy the many advan- 
tages of living in Plainfield and to pay a de- 
served tribute to the high personnel of its 
splendid citizenship. 


Plainfield Business Interests 


Leslie R. Fort 


Plainfield’s pop- 
ulation, of both 
sexes, is  instinc- 
tively and natur- 
ally divided into 
two classes, com- 
muters and_ those 
who are here in 
the day time. Both 
are loyal to their 
home city, but the 
local business man 
naturally takes a 
livelier interest in 
what is going on 
around him in 
town than does 
the commuter. It takes some matter of great 
civic importance to bring both elements to- 
gether to work for the city, such as the cam- 
paign for Muhlenberg Hospital, four years 
ago, and the Y. M. C. A. ,membership 
contest, more recently, but when they get 
together they do things that clearly show 
the bond of interest between the two elements. 

Nearly every community is judged by the 
character of its merchants, the stores they con- 
duct, the civic bodies, and last, but not least, 
the manufacturing plants. In all of these 
Plainfield compares more than favorably with 
other communities of its size similarly situated. 
Our merchants are all broadminded, progres- 
sive men. Most of them were trained in their 
work in metropolitan stores, placing them in 
a position to know how to cater to their 
patrons in the most up to date manner. ‘The 
stores are well lighted, clean and _ inviting, 
and the clerks are as well treated as those 
in any community in the country. Through 
the Business Men’s Association of Plainfield, 
a live; active, commercial body, sales events 
have been conducted at least twice annually 
which have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the merchants are ever alert to keep trade at 
home. The holiday stocks and those for the 
spring and fall trade are always excellent, with 
a fine assortment, and the storekeepers pride 
themselves on not carrying anything over from 
one season to the next. 

While the banks of Plainfield are used 
by all our residents, the success of the 
city in a business way is largely judged 
by the prosperity of these institutions, 
and the deposits form a true  baro- 
meter of local mercantile conditions. In the 
five institutions are deposits approaching $15,- 
000,000, a very healthy sum for a community 
of 30,000 population. All of the banks occupy, 
or have in the course of construction, hand- 
some buildings erected for their particular 
uses. There is a healthy rivalry between 


them for the accounts of the various merchants, 
which, in a way, tends to strengthen the 
financial situation for local business men. All 
of these institutions have executive ofhcers who 
are active in matters of interest to the com- 
munity and play a leading part in its civic and 
political life. 

The men and women who have their places 
of business in Plainfield learned long ago that 
if their earnings are to grow, the increase must 
come from the added manufacturing plants, and 
nothing pleases them more than to learn of con- 
templated factories to be erected in Plainfield. 
The employes thus brought here, like the mer- 
chant himself, will do all their buying at local 
stores because they have little or nothing to 
call them out of town. ‘The principal indus- 
tries now here are a big machine tool works, 
two printing press factories, two auto acces- 
sory plants, an automobile factory with an- 
other, and possibly two, soon to be erected, 
and other smaller plants. These employ sev- 
eral thousand machinists and others, and pour 
into Plainfield stores a goodly share of pay- 
rolls which total all of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars monthly. 

In amusement enterprises Plainfield is not 
lacking, and the local theatres depend largely 
for their patronage upon the so-called local 
element for the bulk of their patronage. ‘The 
commuter and his family at times are attracted 
to the Plainfield theatres, when a Broadway 
success is presented, but for the rest of the 
inhabitants excellent vaudeville shows, the 
latest photoplay releases, and frequent appear- 
ances of companies with metropolitan  suc- 
cesses are offered. 

In addition to the Business Men’s Association, 
which has already been mentioned, and which 
is the one body that is for no other purpose 
than to help the local merchant, there are the 
Board of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce,. 
which look to the development of the city from 
every viewpoint. These bodies are officered 
by business men of the city. 

Every business man who has the best inter- 
est of the city in mind strives to interest his 
commuter friends and neighbors in the various 
civic bodies, with the idea of making a greater 
Plainfield. And of recent years there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of the com- 
muters to take such an_ interest. This has 
been especially so in the matter of attracting 
new industries to the city. There are many 
of us who are in business here, who see 
Plainfield during the daylight hours and at 
times when the stores are open, who can see 
a great future for the city, not only as a resi- 
dential town for New York business men, but 
as a great commercial city of three times the 
present population. 
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The Fraternal Spirit 
William N. Runyon 


The spirit of 
fraternity has for 
many long years, 
and in ever in- 
creasing volume, 
made _ Plainfield 
one of its abiding 
places, until today 
it would be diih- 
cult to name any 
fraternal organiza- 
tion of substantial 
character which is 
not represented by 
its lodges or chap- 
ter in this city. 

Nearly a_ hun- 


dred years ago it was that the Masonic fra- 


ternity established a lodge within the territory 
which is now Plainfield, and undoubtedly the 
next decade will witness Jerusalem Lodge, No. 
26, F. and A. M, celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of its birth. 

It is, perhaps, not strange that Plainfield 
should offer so fertile a field for organizations 
of this character. Situated as she is so near 
the great centers of population it was inevi- 
table that she should attract to herself hun- 
dreds of citizens who, desirous of making their 
homes within her borders, yet brought with 
them the habits, usages and customs of their 
former places of habitation, and made this 
particular section to blossom as a garden with 
metropolitan features. 


It would be impossible in any article of 
ordinary length to mention each organiza- 
tion by name, or to give any adequate idea of 
the good and wholesome influence exerted by 
them in our social and civic life. 


Perhaps it may be well to speak first of 
the Masonic fraternity in Plainfield; both be- 
cause of the fact that Masonry has so long 
endured and because of the numbers and high 
standing of its devotees. Jerusalem Lodge, 
above referred to, has now a sister lodge, An- 
chor, No. 149, and each maintains an efhcient 
and high standard, recognized in full measure 
by the fraternity throughout the State. Jeru- 
salem Chapter and Trinity Commandery are 
the exponents of the higher degrees in Masonic 
life and in their respective fields of action 
bring credit to the order. The home of all 
the local Masonic bodies is in the Babcock 
building and is well appointed and dignified 
throughout. And no account of Masonry would 
be at all complete without reference to Lydia 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, wherein 
the ladies maintain an enthusiastic and flour- 
ishing organization. 

The boys of ’61 are represented in Winfield 
Scott Post, No. 73, G. A. R., which has had a 
noble history, replete with good works and 
deeds of valor and kindness. While the mem- 
bership is perforce growing ever smaller and 
smaller with the passing years, there yet re- 
mains a goodly number of veterans in whose 
hearts still burn the fires of patriotism, and 
whose history and example are inspirations to 
all. 

The Knights of Pythias are strongly repre- 
sented in Perseverance and Unity Lodges, and 


in Crescent Company, Uniformed Rank, and 
nowhere may be found more loyal followers 
of the teachings of the wondrous friends of 
ancient Syracuse than are gathered in these 
bodies. 

The Odd Fellows, too, have drawn unto 
themselves hundreds of our best citizens, and 
in Queen City and Plainfield Lodges and Noah 
Dove Encampments the principles of that great 
organization are safeguarded in no uncertain 
way. 

‘he Jr. O. U. A. M. is especially strong with 
Plainfield, Benevolent, Franklin and Somerset 
Councils as its representatives, and each one 
of these bodies is a power within itself. 

In Miantonomo and Wetumpka ‘Tribes the 
Order of Red Men are represented in stalwart 
fashion, while Central and Columbia Lodges 
uphold the banner of the A. O. U. W. 

Watchung Council, Knights of Columbus, 
is a virile force in the community also. The 
handsome new home on West Front street, with 
its great auditorium, bespeaks the prosperity 
which has attended this body since its organiza- 
tion, and attests the loyalty and enthusiasm of its 
large membership. 

The T. A. B. Society, likewise, in its newly 
renovated and well appointed headquarters 
continues its good work for temperance and 
benevolence, and justifies the vision of its 
founders. ; 

The Elks are very much in evidence also. 
Their membership is large, their Watchung 
avenue home most complete, and their range 
of activities and charities widespread. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles, within the 
ample spread of their wings, shelter a large 
and ever-growing membership, and the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters tread hither and 
yon along beaten and unbeaten paths in pur- 
suit of the good work which is theirs to do. 

The Royal Arcanum commands the loyalty of 
many men of Plainfield, as does the splendid 
order of the Knights of the Golden Eagle, 
young in years but strong in faith and works. 

The Plainfield Gesang and Turn Verein has 
long been active in Plainfield, and in its com- 
modious home offers many attractions to mem- 
bers and friends. 

Were there sufficient space one might speak 
in extended praise of many another order, of the 
various women’s lodges, the loyal Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, the Daughters of Rebecca, the 
Rathbone Sisters, the Daughters of Pocahontas, 
the Daughters of Scotia, the Daughters of 
America, all doing their appointed work devot- 
edly and well; also the Sons of St. George, Clan 
Mackenzie, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Sons 
of Temperance, the various lodges maintained 
with dignity and credit by the colored men and 
women of the city, and the many other asso- 
ciations having business interests as their chief 
object, and therefore not coming directly under 
the heading of fraternal organizations, but yet 
withal having their attractive social side. 

Indeed is Plainfield strong in its fraternal 
ties and greatly to be congratulated that so 
many of her citizens, men and women, have 
the generous impulse and breadth of vision 
which impel them to take active parts in so 
noble and uplifting a work as is that of minis- 
tering to the common good. 
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Public Recreation 


Henry Crofut White 


Less than five 
years ago, one of 
Plainfield’s altru- 
istic women sug- 
gested that a 
Christmas celebra- 
tion be held in a 
public school, for a 
little section of our 
foreign born popu- 
lation. 

Its success led to 
the establishment 
of weekly munici- 
pal dances under 
the care of a par- 
ent-teacher associ- 

ation. The popular response showed a real 
demand for public recreation under conditions 
assuring proper sanitation, decent companion- 
ship and surroundings, and reasonable limi- 
tation of hours—a demand so clear and instant 
that the association petitioned the mayor to 
appoint a public recreation committee. 

Today, Plainfield is known throughout the 
United States as one of the leaders in this 
great work. 


Under the general direction of an active 
committee of thirty-five members, and with the 
advice and assistance of a trained “supervisor” 
and several special assistants, from twenty to 
twenty-five clubs, associations, classes, and 
teams hold weekly meetings in the school build- 
ings, and dramatic, musical, literary, and mis- 
cellaneous entertainments are frequent, the ag- 
gregate annual attendances averaging about 
thirty thousand. 


Dancing and learning to dance are still a 
favorite amusement with many—probably al- 
ways will be; but dramatic and musical 
training, sewing and millinery, physical culture, 
basketball, gymnasium work, roller skating, 
billiards, public speaking and debating, and 
swimming, all have their recognized and popu- 
lar place. 


A choral society which successfully produces 
the Messiah; pageants that furnish abundant 
amusement to their childish performers, yet 
teach their audiences the beauty of harmony 
ing rhythm, grace, and color; and dramatic clubs 
which produce plays of real merit, are distinct 
achievements in any community. 

It is now recognized that the true aim of 
education is not to create a storehouse of in- 


formation, but a well rounded citizen, capable 
of independent thinking and efficient social 
co-operation; and, further, that recreation, par- 
ticularly where properly directed and regu- 
lated, is as potent a factor in this development 
of the individual as book study. 

It is accordingly believed that Plainfield has 
entered upon the highest phase of recreational 
work in the establishment of the community 
centre, an association of citizens in any par- 
ticular locality, choosing, organizing, directing 
and controlling their own recreational activi- 
ties, and thus not only satisfying their indiyvid- 
ual tastes and needs, but educating themselves 
in social efficiency—by interdependence upon, 
and through the assumption of responsibilities 
toward the fellow members of their community. 

As each community centre is organized, it 
will elect representatives to the central com- 
mittee, so that, in time, this committee will be 
a purely representative body—in other words, 
the participants in the recreational activities 
will, themselves, through their representatives, 
direct and control the whole movement. 

As a preliminary training in this form of 
representative government, which closely par- 
allels, and is, therefore, instructive regarding 
our federal and State governments, every club 
and association is now made, so far as practi- 
cable, self-governing, and every member there- 
of, and attendant at any class or entertainment 
is expected to pay some due or fee, however 
modest. This income will not, of course, be 
sufficient at first for the support of the work, 
which, moreover, must avoid, at all hazards, 
the slightest taint of private patronage or 
charitable donation. 

The proper education, mental, moral and 
physical, of present and future citizens, being 
the duty of every commonwealth, appropria- 
tions by the municipal council or board of 
education, as now made, to supply the de- 
ficiency, are an obviously proper expenditure of 
public funds. 

Aside, however, from the free use of school 
buildings, which, being public property, are the 
natural and proper centres of all popular 
activities, it may be reasonably anticipated that, 
as the public mind develops and the spirit of 
independence is increased by the individuals 
sharing in the administrative functions, objec- 
tion even to assistance by public funds will 
arise and the work be made self-supporting, 
when the highest ideal now discernible will 
have been attained. 
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Plainfield Railroad Facilities 


W. G. Besler, President Central Railroad of New Jersey 


If there is any one thing that a city, or a 
town, is dependent upon to assure permanent 
development, it is the ability to travel to and 
from it with rapidity, safety and comfort. 
Especially is this a primary requisite in a sub- 
urban community. That Plainfield possesses 
it in the largest possible measure is a fact 
undisputed by its own citizens and envied by 
the residents of localities in other sections of 
the State less fortunate in transportation facili- 
ties. Indeed, you will find a general dispo- 
sition among the men who rent and sell houses 
and factories in Plainfield to attribute much of 
the success they have achieved in real estate 
activities to the splendid train service which 
the city has long enjoyed. It is strictly con- 
sistent with the truth to say that in the cases 
of many persons, bent upon solving the per- 
plexing problems of home seeking, the ques- 
tion of how quickly and how conveniently they 
can make the trip between the Metropolis and 
their place of residence has seemed of para- 
mount importance. 

Quite recently a New York broker, while dis- 
cussing the problem of choosing a home in the 
suburbs, or rather, the location of a suburban 
home, was heard to remark, “Give a man good 
transportation facilities and the rest does not 
matter so much.” This sentiment is parti- 
ally borne out in the experience of the aver- 
age real estate man, for about the first ques- 
tion a prospective customer will ask is, “How is 
the train service?” ‘The ccnventional and ver- 
acious reply to this usual query is, “The best 
evens: 

This may seem more or less of a sweeping 
assertion, but when one takes the time for 
a little research, and comparison of similar 
conditions in other sections, there is no gain- 
saying the accuracy of the statement. When 
it is reckoned that Plainfield, a quarter of a 
hundred miles from New York, yet far more 
accessible than many parts of the greater 
city less than half the distance from the down 
town district can be reached by underground 
expresses, the advantage of the Plainfield com- 
muter seems to be doubly significant. And it 
is particularly so when the relative degrees of 
comfort are taken into the equation. 


This phase of the subject was the basis of an 
argument the other day between an enthusi- 
astic Plainfielder—a high private in the great 
army of commuters—and a confirmed disciple 
of urban environment, and a dweller on the 
outskirts of upper Manhattan. 


“But you haven’t nearly so many trains,” 
said the latter, ‘as we of Washington Heights 
get.” 


“Quite true, the suburbanite rejoined, “but 
how many trains do you have to let pass, 
sometimes, before you can squeeze into sardine 
compactness? Anyway, we don’t need at pres- 
ent more trains that we have, but there’s no tell- 
ing how many would be demanded if a small 
part of the residents of your uptown section 
would get wise and come out here and look us 
over. Take it from me, a large delegation 
would just sit right down and camp out with 
us.” 


Getting down to actual figures, Plainfield is 
twenty-four miles from the lower New York 
terminal of the Jersey Central, and there are 
between forty and fifty trains in each direction 
that make regular stops at the main station 
at North avenue. This does not include a 
good many through trains which are not 
scheduled for local trafhe to and from the big 
city. Of these, upward of a hundred trains 
in the Plainfield-New York service, more than 
half stop at the other three stations. Nether- 
wood, Grant avenue and Clinton avenue, while 
the best schedules cut the running time to 
and from Liberty street tarminal down _ to 
forty-three minutes, including the ferry crossing 
and the transfer between boats and trains. 


Another distinct advantage in the transporta- 
tion line which Plainfield possesses is the facil- 
ity with which the second largest city of the 
East may be reached. The famous Central 
flyers that make Philadelphia in two hours 
from New York place Plainfield within an hour 
and a quarter of the City of Brotherly Love, 
while through trains to the West, by way of 
Washington, D. C, contribute their share to- 
ward keeping Plainfield on the map, not only 
of New Jersey, but of the United States. 
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The Building and Loan Associations 


B. Frank Coriell 


Of the many in- 
stitutions, there are 
none in which 
Plainfield can take 
greater pride 
than in her Build- 
ing and Loan 
and Savings Asso- 
ciation, of which 
there are four, 
with a total of 1436 
members, and re- 
sources of $810,- 
122.54. These or- 
ganizations are 
known as “The 
Plainfield,” which 
was established thirty-two years ago; “The 
Home,” established twenty-three years ago; 
“The Union,” established sixteen years ago; 
and “The Central,’ established thirteen years 
ago. 

These institutions are the aids of the thrifty 
who would own their own homes, or lay by 
a competence for the day of need; in short, 
they help those who would help themselves. 
These organizations have officers, the person- 
nel of which is made up of men whose repu- 
tation in the business world insures to the 
members of the various organizations an ad- 
ministration of their affairs that is both busi- 
nesslike and secure. 


It would be impossible to recount in the space 
allotted me, the number of homes in this city 
and in nearby towns which have been purchas- 
ed and paid for through the medium of build- 
ing and loans. 

Paying into a building and loan is like pay- 
ing rent, when the one who pays is buying a 
home. The only difference being that with 
each payment the mortgage is reduced, and in 
a period of about eleven and a half to twelve 
years, the mortgage is paid and cancelled, and 
the owner’s property becomes free and clear, 
he having paid during said period a rate 
of interest far below the legal rate, and under 
better conditions than usually obtained when 
a property is covered by a straight mortgage. 


Those who join a building and loan for the 
purpose of saving money receive a higher rate 
of interest than is paid by any banking institu- 
tion; and the building and loans are enabled 
to do this, because the money is constantly em- 
ployed, and the expense of running the associ- 
ations is less than one-third of one per cent. 
of the capital invested. 

The associations of Plainfield are paying out 
annually from $65,000 to $75,000 on maturing 
shares of stockholders. 

These associations are under the supervis- 
ion of the State Department of Banking and 
Insurance. They are required by the State 


laws to loan only on first mortgage, and not 
over 80 per cent. of the value of the property; 
and also to members on their shares to a 
value of not over 90 per cent. of the amount 
paid in, their shares being assigned to the 
association as collateral security. They are 
also subject to examination by the Department 
of Banking and Insurance, through its exam- 
iners, without notice to said associations; such 
examination occurring at least once in every 
eighteen months. 

The officers of the various Building and 
Loan Associations are as follows: 

THE PLAINFIELD 

Henry Liefke, President; W. A. Woodruff, 
Vice President; W. R. Codington, Treasurer; 
B. F. Coriell, Secretary. 

Auditing Committee—Clarence B. Vail, Clar- 
ence Brouard, William McD. Coriell. 

Board of Directors—Henry Liefke, W. R. Cod- 
ington, Herman Schwed, Louis Klein, Charles 
M. Dolliver, E. M. Laing, James P. Homan, W. 
A. Woodruff, Joseph C. Blimm, Peter J. Mc- 
Donough, B. F. Coriell, George J. Finger. 

THE HOME 

George H. Batchelor, President; Arthur EF. 
Crone, Secretary; Wm. F. Arnold, Treasurer; 
John H. Van Winkle, Attorney. 

Directors—E. H. Bird, Wm. A. Craig. Wm. 
Camp, Carl E. Drange, Wm. L. Gloak, Geo. 
M. Griffen, Thos. MacDonald, M. D. O’Keeffe, 
John C. Traynor, Warren W. Weseman, Ira 
N. West, Elmer P. Wheeler. 

Auditors—Wm. E. Day, Asa F. Randolph, 
O. B. Whitford. 

THE UNION 

E. M. Laing, President; A. D. Edgar, Vice 
President; J. V. E. Vanderhoef, Secretary; M. 
C. Van Arsdale, Treasurer. 

Attorney—Chas. M. Dolliver. 

Auditing Committee—C. B. Vail, H. R. 
Thorn, Edward Baker, Jr. 

Finance Committee—C. H. Dunham, S. J. 
Robinson, L. Van Syckle. 

Appraisal Committee—A. D. Edgar, J. C. 
Manning, J. P. Emmons, L Van Syckle. 

Directors—J. P. Emmons, J. C. Manning, T. 
J. Parent; C. H. Dunham, A. D. Edgar, S. 
J. Robinson, E. M. Laing, M. C. Van Arsdale, 
L. Van Syckel, J. A. Gaffney, J. V. E. Vander- 
hoef, Chas. M. Dolliver. 

THE CENTRAL 

J. D. Loizeaux, President; J. C. Hansen, Vice 
President; T. E. Currin, Jr., Treasurer; F. H. 
Williams, Secretary; Alfred Seidel, Employee. 

Counsel—Wm. M. Stillman. : 

Directors—Chas. H. Dunham, C. C. Graves, 
Chas. Conover, Albert W. Pangborn, Wm. 
Young, Albert V. Utzinger, H. M. Sanderson, 
B. P. Hansen, D. J. Galbraith. 

Audit Committee—D. W. Demler, C. E. Loiz- 
eaux, W. F. Doud. 

Depository—First National Bank. 


The Banks of Plainfield 


De Witt Hubbell, Secretary and Treasurer of the Plainfield Trust Company 


Plainfield’s 
financial history 
covers a period of 
almost eighty years 
and constitutes an 
important factor in 
the City’s general 
development and 
progress. Hand in 
hand with business 
have _ gone the 
banks and the re- 
sult has been a 
prosperity which 
has been based 
upon sound bank- 
ing principles. 

Up to 1837 Plainfield had been obliged to 
go elsewhere for its banking facilities but in 
that year there was organized a State bank 
known as The Plainfield Bank which operated 
with some degree of success for ten years 
when it was closed. Following The Plain- 
field Bank came the Union County Bank 
which opened its doors in 1859 and kept them 
open until the organization in 1864 of the 
First National Bank. This Bank has been 
doing business ever since and has contributed 
in no small measure to the industrial expansion 
of the city. It is the oldest of the local finan- 
cial institutions now in existence. The build- 
ing on Front street, opposite Park Avenue, 
which it now occupies, was remodeled in 1895 
and plans are now under way for extensive 
alterations and improvements which, when 
completed, will give it a thoroughly up-to-date 
banking house. 

The next bank in the field was a Savings 
Bank which filled a long felt need as national 
banks at that time were not allowed to handle 
savings accounts. This institution was known 
as the Dime Savings Bank and secured its 
charter in 1868. In 1883 it was reorganized 
under the name of the Plainfield Savings Bank 
and as the Plainfield Savings Bank it is still 
doing business in its attractive building on 
East Front Street. 

With the growth of the city came the need 
for increased banking facilities and in 1875 
a charter was granted to the City National 
Bank, an institution that has since taken its 
place among the financial strongholds of the 
State. Its building on the corner of Front 
Street and Park Avenue has been remodeled 
from time to time until it is now adequately 
adapted to the needs of the business. 

While the two national banks and the one 
savings bank were apparently meeting local 
requirements, a group of shrewd business men 
conceived the idea back in 1902 that the time 
was ripe for Plainfield to have a trust com- 
pany which could not only conduct a com- 
mercial banking business as the existing in- 


stitutions were doing, but could at the same 
time care for all the other financial needs of 
the community. As a result of their efforts, 
there was organized in that year The Plain- 
field Trust Company whose charter gave it the 
right to conduct a regular banking department 
and, in addition, a special department for say- 
ings accounts, a trust department for the hand- 
ling of estates and trust matters of every 
nature, and a safe deposit department. So 
marked was the success of this institution that 
in 1905, after three years of business, it was 
obliged to move from its modest quarters on 
Front Street into the large new banking house 
which it had erected on the corner of Park 
avenue and Second Street, and which is de- 
voted entirely to its own business. From a 
small beginning, this company has grown until 
it is now the largest financial institution in 
Union County and the foresight of its founders 
has thus been more than _ justified. 

The desirability of the Trust Company, as 
a practical banking proposition, having been 
established, in 1910 there was organized The 
State Trust Company which bought out the bus- 
iness of the Borough National Bank, a North 
Plainfield institution. Like the other banks 
of the city The State Trust Company has now 
found it advisable to have a home of its own 
and it is accordingly erecting a handsome 
othce building on the corner of North and Park 
Avenues which it is expected will be ready for 
occupancy early in the fall. Like The Plain- 
field Trust Company, The State Trust Com- 
pany is an advocate of aggressive publicity, 
which policy has resulted in a healthy com- 
petition and has greatly increased the useful- 
ness and influence of the local banks. 

According to the statements rendered to the 
Comptroller and Banking Department of New 
Jersey under date of March 7th, 1916, the de- 
posits of the two national banks and the two 
trust companies were as follows:—First Nation- 
al Bank, $3,091,274; City National Bank, 
$3,497.131; The Plainfield Trust Company, 
$6,050,469, and The State Trust Company, 
$997,174. The total of these deposits, added 
to those of The Savings Bank which amount 
to about $1,330,000, makes the aggregate amount 
in the custody of all the local banks almost 
Fifteen Millions of Dollars 

The banking progress of Plainfield has been 
rather unique in that while there is a large 
amount of local trade, the interests of many 
of its citizens are divided between this city, 
where they make their homes, and New York, 
where they are engaged in business. So ex- 
cellent, however, have been the facilities af- 
forded by Plainfield’s financial institutions 
that the city has not only been able to ade- 
quately care for its own needs but has been 
enabled to secure considerable business through- 
out this and neighboring States. 
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PA U Ly R. COLLIER CIRCULATION GUARANTEED TO ADVERTISERS 


154-156 A FRONT oT Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


JOB PRINTING 


That SATISFIES the Particular 


The Official Photographer 


for This Publication 


From a Business Card to a Magazine 
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PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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BANKING BY MALS SDEPART VUEN-L 


Every mail box may be considered a branch office of this Company and every 
Letter Carrier one of its trusted messengers. 


Because of the efficient mail service which they receive at the hands of Uncle 
Sam, people from all over the State are enabled to do business with this 
strong institution and “Banking by Mail” has proved itself to be safe, con- 
venient and profitable. You are cordially invited to try this easy banking 
method. 


(er Bee Pao nel NR LE Dee Rs Ur S71 GO SEPA NY, 
Resources $6,500,000.00 
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SMELTING and 
REFINING CO. 


580 MARKET STREET 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


COLLARS SHIRTS 


eee 


Manufactured by 


Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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THIS GEE, 
NATIONAL BANK] 
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Pays 3” on Checking Accounts of $500.00 and above. 
Pays 4” on Savings Accounts of $10.00 and above. 
Has large Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults. 
Acts as Executor and Trustee for your Estate. 
Issues Foreign Drafts and Travelers’ Cheques. 
Buys Bonds and Stocks and Collects Coupons. 
Invites Your Account. 


CY aN ae BOING Ae BANK 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
LOUIS K. HYDE, President. WM. F. ARNOLD, Vice President and Cashier. 
WM. P. SMITH, Vice President. ARTHUR E. CRONE, Asst. Cashier. 


When You Clean Up and Paint Up This 
Spring Use the Following Murphy Varnishes 


TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH EXTERIOR. 


For front doors, vestibules and work exposed to the weather. 


TRANSPARENT FLOOR VARNISH. 
Gives a beautiful finish to your floors, promotes cleanliness and may 
save its cost in doctors’ bills. 


TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH INTERIOR AND Q. AND E. FLAT 
VARNISH. 


For all interior trim in home or office. 


Q. AND E. WHITE ENAMEL. 
Pure white, but you may tint it any shade if you want it tinted. Gives a 
beautiful finish on Exterior or Interior work. 


All made by 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


For more than fifty years makers of Varnish in Newark, N. J. 


Men’s Summer Furnishings 


WE'VE HERE READY TO EQUIP 
VOU FROM TOR =) OPEN Dias 


Our furnishings and accessories give you that “‘cool-all-over’’ feel- 
ing. A pleasant way to feel during the torrid days. Come in and see 
us—let’s get acquainted. You'll be agreeably surprised with our offer- 


ings which are all marked at decidedly fair prices. 


as ile MUA Se oO: 


Newark, New Jersey 


“Made in U. S. A.—Rivals the Imported” 


“Old Pilsner Style Lager” 


Breidt’s Famous New Brew 


Produced of Imported Hops and choice Malt 
under the most approved sanitary conditions 
specially for home consumption—a high class 
Malt beverage. Order a trial case, 24 bot- 
tles, $1.35. Direct from the Brewery (Phone 
Elizabeth 18) or from your Grocer or Bot- 
tler. Each bottle separately wrapped. 


The Peter Breidt City Brewery Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


If—when buying hosiery, your first thought 


is, durability or style—your second thought 
will be 


Gordon 


SordonBS HOSIERY 

The name of a brand of hosiery that is made to resist wear and still be 
comfortable and stylish. 

Made in all fabrics with high spliced heels, double soles and toes. Wide 


garter hems and shapely ankles. 


NEVER WAS For sale by WE RECOM- 
HOSIERY SO| A BR. FORCE & CO. | MENDIT TO 
PERFECT Plainfield, N. J. YOU 


THE SECOND 
LONGING LOOK 


Every woman knows what it means, and strives for it—that tok- 
en of admiration, the unconscious tiibute to superior style that makes 


you turn for a second glance. 


In all assemblages, it is the women whose costumes are made from 


Pictorial Review Patterns 


who attract the most flattering and admiring comment. No other pat- 


terns are so chic—so distinctive in style. 


ONCE YOU HAVE TRIED PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS YOU 
WILL NEVER USE ANY OTHER KIND. 


Hauck’s UNITED STATES 
GUARANTEE CoO. 
Golden 


111 Broadway, New York 


Bb IRR EK W Capital, full paid $250,000.00 


Surplus, all earned 588,500.91 
Reserve for unearned 
Supreme in purity, quality and premiums, claims and 


all other liabilities... 182,451.94 
flavor; Golden color, full bodied Te a eae 
Assets, December 31, 


and thoroughly satisfying. $1,020,952.85 


BOsiNeies 
For LETTER CARRIERS 


Order a case from your 50c each per annum. 


dealer or phone the Brewery ‘Thee Lie Seo rerninenteemee 


HARRISON 4400 many years accepted this Company 


as surety on bonds for its employes. 


J:A’ Green Stamps 


Always Bring a Big Reward 
The Family’s Best Friend! 


ARE YOU SAVING THEM? 


ihe IS a pretty sensible family that makes a prac- 
tice of always trading where they receive 
ON Green Stamps as a substantial discount on 
their purchases. In other words, where you get 
the most for your money. 

The Cut Glass Vase in the picture is only one of over 4,000 Premiums so easily 

obtained if you trade the wise way. With them, you can supply any reasonable need. 
Look in your IN Stamp book for the list of over 1,000 Soap wrappers, Trade- 
marks, Labels, Tags and Coupons, particularly S$ amtilfoa Coupons, which are all 
exchangeable for Stamps at any wZ%A(’ Premium Store. With this help you can fill 
your book and obtain your Premiums in little time. See that your family saves ON 


Green Stamps.—They save you good money. 
SHES SPERRY.-& HU EGHINSON CO; 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION BF a 
2 WEST 45th STREET GEO. B. CALDWELL, President NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


Mark of Quality 


PENN UNIFORMS 


Quality — 


“THE 


OUR GUARANTEE BEST ” 
IF GOODS PURCHASED FROM 
US ARE NOT AS REPRE- 
SENTED TO YOU WE WILL 
CHEERFULLY RETURN 
THE PURCHASE PRICE 
AND ANY DELIVERY 
CHARGES PAID 
BY YOU 


PENN GARMENT Co. 


Inc. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and relaid 


COW PERTHWAITIT 
& VAN HORN CO. 


Telephone Mulberry 3580 


75 MARKET ST., Newark, N. J. 


Furniture, Carpets, Rugs 


Refrigerators, Stoves 


Complete Home Furnishers 


Reliable Goods Low Prices 
Liberal Credit 


STORAGE VANS FOR MOVING 


RATES LOW 


Eastern Bottling Co. 


BALLANTINES 
BEER and ALES 


FULL LINE OF 


WHISKIES, WINES 
and SOFT DRINKS 


West Second Street 
and Central Avenue 


PLAINFIELD 
NEW JERSEY 


SPRING 
Uniforms 


None equals ours—for ours are the best. Do 
you know that our competitors concede the bet- 
ter appearance, the better make and the better 
finish of our uniforms? But they say that 
theirs are cheaper than ours. Right off we ac- 
knowledge that this is so. Their uniforms are a 
few cents cheaper than ours—but the comparison 
ends there. Ours last longer, look better and 
feel away the best. 


GoSieo jg Sutt wary ee eae ee te $12.95 
Cost of Coat and Trousers...... $11.95 
Gosteoj COdt pe yee ee ES Ie. $7.20 
VE ESER Aint de $1 00 
TOUS CRS” a NOE ERECT eC te $4.75 


and when you have ordered from us, rest your 
mind, for you have ordered the best and will 
get it. 


MAHER BROTHERS 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


MOTOR CARS 
Repairs Supplies 


PLAINFIELD MOTOR SHOP 


180 E. FRONT ST. Phone 2390 Inc. 


LAING 
Machine-Auto Repair Co. 


Telephone 198 
410-416 SYCAMORE ST. 


Selling Department 


AUTO DISTRIBUTING CO. 
CADILLAC DODGE 
OVERLAND HUPMOBILE 


“ORIENTAL, GRILE, 
Underneath the 
NANKIN GARDEN 
MOST BEAUTIFUL BAR IN THE EAST 


“The Pride of New Jersey and 
the Show Place of Newark” 


UID MINKE Tel 10S, IL AU) Ose 


ROBERT DEAN, Manager 


Bradley & Smith Brushes 
The New York Business Directory for 1860 under 
the heading Brush Manufacturers gave the ad- 
dress of Bradley & Smith, 251 Pearl St. Trow’s 
Directory for 1916 shows Bradley & Smith at the 
same location 


Central Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishers and Printers 


130-132 Central Ave. Plainfield, N. J. 


Your money back, if 


‘Daniel Webster’ 
EL LOwR 


Does not make the best 
bread you ever baked 


AT YOURSGROGMIES 


Will you try it? 


COMPLIMENTS 


of the 


J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK HARLEM 


Established 1867 


Jacob Frank’s Son & Co. 


Importers and Distributors of 


FINE WHISKIES 
Cor. Prince and Wooster Sts. New York 


High Grade Blends of Whiskies 
Lotus Club and Southern Boquet a Specialty 


Local Distributors 


HENRY WINDHAM FRED. MOORE 
JACOB BLIMM, JR. WM. FEASTER 


Stryker Motor Car Co. 


OWEN MAGNETIC and 
CHALMERS CARS 


PLAINFIELD SAVINGS BANK 


THE BANK THAT PAYS 


4 vs Interest 


Rims Rive SROKA: 


of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, leading up to the supreme event 
of its history—the mutualization of this 
great institution. 


Looking Back Forty Years 


The original office of The Prudential was in 
a basement in Broad Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. The first policy, dated November 15, 1875, 
was the first Industrial Policy issued in this 
country. Before making this small beginning, 
however, John F. Dryden, the Founder of the 
Company, had spent years in putting into prac- 
tical working shape the idea he had conceived. 
The soundness and thoroughness of his prepa- 
ration was the essential thing which made the 
enterprise successful from the start. 

Even more was it due to the spirit of the 
Founder’s policy. At that early time he was 
so convinced that the interests of policyholders 
were paramount that there was a clause in the 
original charter stating that they should be 
members. 

His idea of always doing the best for the 
policyholders so dominated the policy of the 
Company that The Prudential has continually 
been a leader in measures of liberality toward 
its patrons. 

Before The Prudential could start, it had 
to have capital. It was a departure into un- 
known waters, and the risks could not be clearly 
foreseen. With the growth of the business, more 
and’ more capital had to be subscribed. By the 
letter of the law capital so invested was en- 
titled to all that it could earn and its earnings 
earn for all time. But such was not the spirit 
of the policy of the Founder of The Prudential. 


Time came when no additional capital 
was necessary. [he Prudential was self- 
supporting. 


As The Prudential grew, it turned out that the earn- 
ings were far greater than had been expected. The first 
essential-in the fixing of rates was a margin of safety for 
the payments to policyholders and the protection of the 
capital. Due to efficient administration, this margin 
grew to be excessive. 


Then the first great step was taken which 
finally led to mutualization. 

John F. Dryden and his associates placed a 
limit on the rate of dividends. 

Excess earnings were then largely diverted 
to the surplus for even greater security of the 
policyholders. 

In many other ways these earnings were 
turned back to the policyholders. Premiums 
were so reduced that Prudential pre-eminence 
for low rates was established. 

Dividends were allowed on policies into 
which no dividend clause had been written. 


The face values of old policies were raised 
to equalize them with new policies. 

Holders of industrial policies were relieved 
of premium payments after reaching a certain 
age. 
All these steps were dictated by that same 
principle, not of all for a few, but of all for 
all, which actuated the Founder and his asso- 
ciates, and which was the sacred heritage of his 
successor, Forrest F. Dryden, and his asso- 
ciates. 


Just Before Mutualization 

A new generation had come into the 
administrative control of The Prudential. 
This brought about recognition of the fact 
that the relinquishment by stockholders to 
the policvholders of the growing wealth 
of The Prudential was a matter of moral 
choice, not legal enforcement. 


This was benevolent; it was philanthropic. The 
Prudential was the policyholders’, to have and to hold, 
to every intent and purpose, save in one respect. The 
policyholders had no legal title to their property. And 
conceivably, without this title, their property might in 
some way become jeopardized. 


Under the leadership of President Forrest 
F. Dryden it was’ determined by the Board of 
Directors that the time had come to bring about 
the complete mutualization of The Prudential. 

It was a herculean task. There had to be 
litigation with a small minority. 

There had to be legislation that would give 
the stockholders power to legally deliver The 
Prudential to the policyholders. 

When the directors formally voted the 
solemn decision to mutualize, the law provided 
that the Chancellor—the highest judicial officer 
of New Jersey—should appoint and preside 
over an appraisal board of disinterested men 
to determine the basis on which the stock should 
be purchased for the policyholders and paid 
for out of the surplus. 

This done, the great act was at last com- 
pleted. 

The holders of Thirteen Million Prudential 
policies became its moral and its legal owners. 

For all time the policyholders of The Pru- 
dential will own and control the Company for 
their own benefit. 

Thus was established a Republic of mutual 
protection with a government of the policy- 
holders, by the policyholders, for the policy- 
holders. 


The Greater Future 


Great has been the work and growth of The 
Prudential, but greater is its future destiny in 
extending protection to millions of homes added 
to those millions it already protects. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Home Office, Newark, N, J, 


|; STRENGTH OF 
if GIBRALTAR 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


MEMBERS 


Morris Abrams 

American Express Co. 
Clifford L. Applegate 

J. L. Bennett 

Joseph C. Blimm 

H. W. Boise 

Boston Sample Shoe House 
Burd’s Millinery Shop 
Central Publishing Co. 

F. Edward Conshay 
Plainfield Credit Outfitting Co. 
Paul Collier 

Plainfield Courier-News 
Plainfield Daily Press 

De Meza & Blimm 

J. H. DeMott 

Edison Diamond Disk Studio 
Geo. J. Finger 

Fred H. Firstbrook 

Wm. W. Floersch 

A. E. Force & Co. 

J. W. Gavett 

H. E. Gayle Hardware Co. 
H. P. Greenwood 

A. M. Griffen & Co. 
James C. Hansen 

Henry Haurand 

Milton H. Hinchcliffe 

P. B. Hodge 

Marcus Hoyt & Co. 
Robert Hyman 

L. Kornfield 

5. S. Kresge Co. 

Edward A. Laing 
Mathushek & Co. 

Plainfield Milk & Cream Co. 
Dudley S. Miller 

The Morris Shop 
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Robert Murray 
Frank Neidig 

A. H. Osmun 

Penn & Bernstein 
Plainfield Trust Co. 
John J. Praed 
Louis Preger 

L. W. Randolph 
Rosenbaum Bros. 
M. & D. Rosenthal 
Rothberg’s 

Roth & Co. 

E. & W. Schloss 
Schwed Bros. 

S. Sharkey 

Shirley & Johnston 
J. Sklarew 

Leo Slonim 

Smalley Bros. 

CAA Smith 

State Trust Co. 

C. F. Stout 

Martin B. Stutsman 
John J. Sullivan 
Tepper Bros. 
Clarence L. Thorn 
Carl Silbert 
Stuart’s Shoe Shop 
Chas. E. Vail 

M. C. Van Arsdale 
L. B. Van Camp 
Van Zandt & Voorhees 
J. J. Varley 

Weiss’ Boro’ Drug Store 
A. K. Willett 
Woodhull Martin Co. 
Leo Zeisel 


Charles Kurtzman 


ao 


117565 


LA ROCK 
L8th annual convention of 
letter carriers association. 


Plainfield Area Reference Center 
PLAINFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARY 


EIGHTH STREET AT PARK AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07060 
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